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Hotes. 


PAROCHIAL REGISTERS. 

Having been engaged at times for the past 
fifteen months in looking through parochial 
registers for genealogical purposes, I have, like 
every one else of the same experience, come to 
the conclusion that the invaluable matter con- 
tained in them ought, without further loss of 
time, to be put beyond the reach of destruction 
by fire, malice, carelessness, or any other enemy, 
besides being made more available for general 
use. Like many others, I have also cogitated on 
a feasible and ready means for making a good start 
in editing and printing these manuscripts, believing 
that if once a good and general start be made, the 
end so ardently longed for will not be far off. 
As the result, I venture to suggest a svheme 
which I believe would be popular and com- 
mercially successful, two great elements towards 
& satisfactory solution of the problem. My idea 
is to enlist the valuable services of the local 
press. The success of the Gloucestershire Notes 
and Queries and other kindred enterprises, such 
as the Rev. J. H. Stanning’s publication of the 
Leigh registers in the parish magazine, have 
suggested this to me. I will, if I may so far 
trespass on your valuable space, touch on some of 
the various pros and cons attendant on such an 





idea, in the hope that your more experienced and 
learned readers may make such suggestions as 
may perfect the scheme and put it in operation 
if it should be considered at all practicable. 

There is first the consent of the custodians of 
these documents to be obtained. In some few 
instances this might be denied, but they would be 
very few, for a general appreciation of their value 
exists, and most of the clergy would be only too 
glad to know that the contents of their registers 
were put beyond the possibility of extinction.* 
Some might object that by thus throwing them 
open they would diminish their fees ; but a little 
reflection will show that they would be bringing 
to light entries for which search may have been 
made for years, and that the bringing them to light 
would increase rather than diminish the fees, for 
many would be only too thankful to know of such 
entries in order to get certified copies. Some 
would, perhaps, object on the score that it would 
give annoyance to their parishioners, by exciting 
the impertinent curiosity of their neighbours in 
the bygones of their families. I think it might 
be conceded that the publication should not 
extend to a later date than 1800, and that all 
entries particularized by “ filius populi” and the 
like should be shorn of these comments; such 
precautions would, no doubt, remove any reason- 
able objections. 

Next we have to enlist the proprietors of the 
papers themselves, I think it can be readily 
demonstrated that such an addition to their con- 
tents could not fail to increase their circulation ; 
it would, I imagine, induce many, both rich and 
poor, to subscribe who would not otherwise do so, 
for the sake of obtaining information so interest- 
ing and valuable of the past history of their 
families. Many living at a distance, whether in 
England, America, or the colonies, would be 
grateful and very ready to subscribe to a publica- 
tion that would enable them (especially those 
founding families in a new country) to treasure up 
and lay by for their posterity such interesting 
and valuable mementoes of their connexion with 
and descent from the mother country. Public 
libraries, archeological societies, and private in- 
dividuals at home and abroad (in America par- 
ticularly), would, no doubt, subscribe to a reprint 
of the same in a portable form ; and here it might 
be suggested that all reprints should be of a 
uniform size, for binding several such together 
and for the greater convenience of libraries. The 
publishers would soon see the advantage of 
making use of such a medium as your own to let 
it be generally known to those who might be 
interested in their particular parish that such a 





* I have found every facility afforded me, with all 
courtesy, by the clergy to whom I have applied for per- 
mission to search; and this encourages one to feel that 
they would assist as much as lay in their power, 
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work was in progress ; and, on the other hand, the 
information would be valuable to your readers. 

It may next be asked, Who is to transcribe the 
matter from the registers? for if this is an expen- 
sive or difficult item it will at once bar the project. 
I do not think I can do better than quote some 
sentences from the interesting paper in the Church 
Quarterly Review for April, 1880, on “The Past 
and Future of Parish Registers ”:— 

“ The duty of copying the earlier registers should only 

be entrusted to those who are conversant with the 
crabbed and obscure writing of their ancestors. For- 
tunately for literature, there is hardly a district in Eng- 
land, however remote from the central seats of learning, 
or however destitute of natural attraction, which does 
not contain some industrious antiquary, compelled by 
birth or some other accident to live within its borders. 
To these gentlemen the labour could be assigned with 
absolute safety. Their sympathies are already enlisted 
in the cause, and they would enter upon it with every 
determination to bring it to a successful end. Nor would 
the undertaking be attended with any serious expense to 
the nation. Antiquaries are not persons keenly possessed 
with the desire of accumulating or spending money. 
Their pleasure lies in their occupation,” &c. 
I believe this is perfectly true, and that not much 
difficulty would be met with on this point. It would 
often be only in the earlier portions of the registers 
that one skilled in old writings would be required. 
Frequently the incumbent himself would be 
willing and competent to supply copy, and in 
many cases the editor of the paper would take 
sufficient interest in it and have sufficient know- 
ledge for the purpose. Indeed, it is from the very 
accessibility and the cheapness with which copy 
may be obtained, combined with an increased cir- 
culation, that I venture to think it may be made 
commercially a success, Where a competent anti- 
quary can be found, who, for love of the work or 
but little beyond, will do the editing, he could, 
from his general antiquarian knowledge of the 
district, make it more interesting, by supplement- 
ing the bare record from the registers with little 
notes and anecdotes of the people and events to 
be found therein ; but the getting the mere matter 
published in an accurate form is the first considera- 
tion. 

It may be said that even if every town that 
sports its own paper were to take up and print its 





} 
| 


records it would still leave the greater portion of | 


the country untouched. True ; but by taking all 
the larger towns you take all the most voluminous 
registers ; besides which, when the chief town has 

ut its records in print, there will be the surround- 
ing villages—which are mutually interested in 
each other, the town, and its paper—to gather in, 
and it may be a point with some long-headed 
editors to publish several registers concurrently, so 
as to enlist as wide a field of sympathy as possible. 
But even if the principal towns only took it up 
one would hope that the impetus thereby given 


| 


| 


even imperative, for the Government to complete 
the task. 

By way of putting this into practical form I 
would suggest that the Harleian Society, or even 
a society formed for the purpose, should draw up 
a short clear statement, showing the desirability 


| and feasibility of such a project, with definite in- 


structions and suggestions for carrying it out, and 
that a copy of this leaflet should be sent to every 
known antiquary (subscribers to Archeological 
Transactions, &c.), incumbent, and newspaper in 
Evogland—for in some places it might be the anti- 
quary, in others the newspaper, or perhaps the 
parson who would be sufficiently interested to take 
the initiative in the movement, The society that 
issues the programme might be ready with advice, 
suggestions, and examples to send to those asking 
for help, and all antiquaries willing to assist in 
transcribing, either for love or a small fee, might 
be asked to communicate their names and 
addresses* to headquarters, with a view to hand- 
ing them on to such papers as might not know of 
any one in their locality willing and able to do 
such work. I desire to initiate such a scheme in 
a parish in which I am interested, but before 
doing so should be glad to see what may be said 
of the idea, and should be glad of any practical 
suggestions through the medium of “ N. & Q.” 
J. Epwarp K. Corts, 

[Several papers on the subject of the publication of 
church registers have, within a comparatively recent 
period, appeared in“ N.& Q.” See 5S. vi. 484; vii. 
9, 89, 131, 239, 290, 429, 459; viii. 53, 152; x. 470, 498, 
516; xi. 38, 326, 377; 6 S. i. 372, 460; ii. ¥, 238.) 





THE EXTINCTION OF THE BARONY OF 
VALOIGNS. 

Being greatly interested in all that relates to 
the history of the once powerful family of Valoigns, 
I, like Mr. Baty (ante, p. 61), was much gratified 
by the perusal of Mr. Vincent’s paper in the 
Genealogist, which lays bare a serious misrepre- 
sentation in the Memorials of the Scotts of Scott's 
Hall. I am the more pleased, inasmuch as, by 
printing hereunder the record of an important 
early suit which I happen to have noted, I am 
able to furnish very material information—infor- 
mation, moreover, that satisfactorily explains for 
all time the precise manner in which this ancient 
barony lapsed. The suit in question was heard 
before the Justices Itinerant, William de Raleigh 





* It has often occurred to me whether a list of worl- 
ing antiquaries might not be a valuable addition to suck 
a publication as “ N. & Q.” One often wantsa reference 
to a library, inscriptions, registers, &c., at a distance, 


| and a local antiquary would frequently supply the in- 


and the interest excited would render it easy, or | 


formation at a less cost than the railway fure would be 
to go oneself, tosay nothing of the time involved. Science 
Gossip publishes such a list of naturalists, with the 
speciality of each. 
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| 
and his fellows, in Michaelmas term 18-19 | et de quo exierunt vxores predictorum Henrici et 
Henry III.,* and the text runs as follows:— aliorum, Et quia predicta Cristiana obiit sine herede 
. de corpore suo; dicunt quod ipsi sunt propinquiores 
heredes ipsius Cristiane, et non predictus Walterus, qui 
non est frater ejus nisi ex parte patris, de quo hereditas 
illa non descendit ; et petunt judicium. 


“ Agsisa venit recogn. si Cristiana de Mandeuille, soror 
Walteri filii Roberti, fuit seisita de dominico suo ut de 
feodo de —_ — et quatuor acris terre, cum per- 
tinenciis, in Dersingham die etc., et si etc.; et si idem cD 
Walterus sit propinquior heres etc.; vnde Henricus de f “ Postea, o— Domino Rege apud Westmonasterium, 
Bailloil’ et Lora vxor ejus et alii etc., et infra tenent etc. — ot Jutiotom :— — en 

“Et Henricus et omnes alii veniunt, per attornatos Quia predicta terra descendit eidem Cristiane de 
suos, et dicunt quod assisa non debet inde fieri; quia predicto Roberto auo suo, ex parte matris, et iste 
hene concedunt quod predicta Cristiana obiit sic seisita Valterus est frater ipsius Cristiane tantum ex parte 
de predicta terra, set idem Walterus non fuit frater patris ex altera vxore, qui nichil clamare potuit in terra 
sootion e Cristiane nisi ex parte patris, et terra ill illa nisi racione predicte Gundrede [sic, but read “ Gun- 
descendit eidem Cristiane ex parte Gunnore matris sue; ™°F®: see above] vxoris sue prime; et quia predicte 
et dicunt quod vxores sue sunt heredes predicte Cristiane Lora, Cristiuna et Isabella exierunt de predicto Philippo, 
hac racione: quia tres fratres fuerunt, scilicet, Petrus, *T!0 fratre ipsius Roberti aui predicte Cristiane, et 
Robertus, Philippus, ex parte patris et matris. Et pre- ideo (sunt) propinquiores heredes; consideratum est, 
dictus Petrus terram illam tenuit, et obiit sine herede de 40d predicti Henricus et Lora et alii teneant in pace ; 
se; et habuit quandam vxorem Gundredam de Waranna, ¢t q¥0d ipse Walterus nichil capi(a)t per assisam, et sit 
que “> a tenuit tote vita sua nomine dotis. De i misericordia etc. 
wedicto Roberto exiuit quedam Gunnora, mater pre- . . . 
ficte Cristiane, que Cristiana obiit sine herede an se. The genealogical information afforded by the 
Et Philippus tercius frater adiit Scociam ; et ibi genuit above may be briefly summed up in pedigree 
yuendam Willelmum le Valoynes, qui fuit heres suus; fashion as follows :— 


Peter [de Valoigns |.—Gundredra Robert [de Valoigns ]— Philip [de Valoigns? 


Died without issue, de Warren, “ Went to Scotland.” | 
Gunnora [de Valoigns],—Robert [ Fitz Walter }—[ Rose, ] second William de Valoigns 
“first wife,” | wife, 
ue ; | | ; | 
Cristiana de Mandeville. Ww alte *r, son of Robert Lora=Henry de Cristiana, Isabella. 
Died without issue. [ Fitz-Walter]. Baliol. 


The three Valoigns coheiresses were, therefore, as The writer I am about to quote inclines to the 
now shown, really the grand-daughters of the great- | Indian theory for its origin, and at the same time 
uncle of Cristiana de Mandeville—the said great- | be says that some affirm that it was invented at 
uncle being indubitably the quondam Chamberlain | Babylon. He says :— 


of Scotland—and their father (William de Valoigns, “In this King’s time [Kefere Anuxiron 31 King of 
son of Philip) it doubtless is of whom the Chronicle | Persia) were brought out of India into Persia two very 
of Melrose relates that the pious monks upon his | famous Books of Philosophy, the one called Kelilah and 
death in 1219 took his body and laid it in their | the other Wademana and the game of Chess, which the 
church, next to the sepulchre of his father. Indians sent to the Persians to represent the uncertainty 
James GREENSTREET and mutability of this life which is a continual warfare, 

, and therefore being in perpetual strife, every man ought 

ee : to be directed by Providence and Knowledge. To this 

THE GAMES OF CHESS AND TABLES. Mirkond says, the Persians answered, sending them in 
return the Game of Tables and declaring that tho’ 

I have lately come across a paragraph on the | Wisdom and Providence were requisites for the well 
above games which I have not seen quoted before, ordering of Life, yet there must be some Assistance of 
and which may help to elucidate the birthplace of | Fortune, as they might perceive by that game. Both 
the game of chess; the game of tables I had not | Indians and Persians use Chess and Tables very much, 
heard of before, and shall be glad to hear what it | and many of them understand those games to perfection. 


—_ om & »erd @ eo} ‘ | Tho’ I know how many several opinions there are con- 
is like. In “N. & Q,’ 3 S. xi. 389, I drew cerning the first invention of Chess, I should think it no 


attention to what I considered a game of chess as presumption to say it was found out in those parts, for 
played by the Egyptians, but which Sir Gardner | besides other reasons I have for it, one is, that in most 
Wilkinson asserts is a game of drafts. H. P. D., places where the same is used they retain the same names 
in the above volume, p. 390, quoting Sir W. Seuss the Persians give the several pieces, or at least not much 


: | altered, calling the King Scha and the Queen Wazir, 
and Gibbon, says, “ The game was invented in Hin- being the next person to the Sovereign; the Bishop Fil, 


dustan and imported into Persia in the sixth | that is Elephant; the Knight Alp or Faraz, that is a 
century.” Horse; the Pawn /eada, signifying a foot soldier; 
- | what we call Check they name Scha, which is as it were 

* “ss. Rotulus de Placitis que sequebantur dominum | giving notice to the King, and for Cheek Mate they say 
Regem coram W.de Ralegh’ annis Regis Henrici filii | Schamase, importing in their language, the King is dead. 
Regis Johannis octauod: cimo incipiente nonodecimo,” Now whereas some affirm that the game of Chess, by the 
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Persians called Schatraak, that is the King’s game or 
Diversion, was invented at Babylon, it is very reasonable 
to believe that we had it from the Persians, Babylon 
having been often and for a long time subject to Persia, 
and so near to it.”—History of Persia, by Capt. John 
Stevens, pp. 178-9, London, 1715. 

In the Histoire de l'Art Egyptien, edited by 

. P. d’Avennes, there is a plate containing 
“Fragments de Papyrus Satiriques,” taken from 
Musée de Turin and Musée de Londres. On 
the smaller fragment is figured an antelope-like 
looking animal and a lion; they are seated 
at a table playing a game, probably chess; the 
pieces before the lion on the board are flat or 
nail-headed with broad base; there are four of 
them on the board, the fifth be holds in his paw. 
The antelope-like animal seated at the other end of 
the table or board has four pieces in front of him, 
three of which are arrow-headed, the fourth is 
shaped like a ninepin or little doll, and one he 
holds in his foot. The various animals repre- 
sented on these fragments, some playing musical 
instruments and others engaged in various ways, 
are most grotesque, and remind one of the comic 
papers of our own day ; indeed, they would seem 
to have been the Punch of the period. 

Epwarp Parritt. 

Exeter. 

SLAVONIC MYTHOLOGY. 

As the subject of Slavonic mythology is more and 
more recognized as of interest and importance in 
illustrating the beliefs of the ancient Aryan popu- 
lations of Europe, the following alphabetical list 
of Prof. Bandtkic’ (translated from his Dzieja 
Krolestwa Polskiego), which I believe has not yet 
appeared in English, may interest some of your 
readers. Perhaps recent researches may have 
thrown more light on our knowledge of the myths 
gathering around these personages of the Slavonic 
Olympus. 

List of Slavonic Pagan Deities. 

1, Bies, a spirit, generally evil. In Ruthenia 

now used for the devil. 

. Czart, the black god, or any evil spirit. 

. Cudo Morskie. 

. Czur, the Deus Terminus of Russia. 

Dazba. 

. Dawori, in Dalmatia. 

. Did, Dido, Greek Anteros. 
Indian deity. 

8. Domowe Duchy, the Slavonic “ brownies,” 
still believed in. Vide Mr. Naake’s Slavonic 
Fairy Tales. 

9. Dubynia, a giant bearing an oak (dab, an 
oak). 

10. Gerowit or Herowit. 

11. Gorinia, a giant who threw mcuntains; a 
Slavonic Titan. 

12, Jara, a Dalmatian deity. 


“ID OD 69 to 


Probably an 





13. Ipa, a deity in Prylwic’. 

14. Kaszezey, a sort of spectre. 

15. Korsza, a deity of Kijow, thought by some 
to be a Slavonic Bacchus, by others Aésculapius, 

16. Kikimor or Mora (the spirit of the night- 
mare ?). 

17. Kupalo (?). 

18. Lada, mother of Lela and Polela; the 
goddess of beauty, the Siavonic Venus. 

19. Liada, a sort of Slavonic Mars. Qy. Is 
not the resemblance of the two names Lada and 
Liada a sign of the Aryan myth represented by 
the union of Mars and Venus in Greek legends ? 

20. Lel or Polel, a mountain deity who had a 
temple in Lysey Gorey (near Cracow). 

21. Makosz, a Ruthenian deity. 

22. Marzanna, a spring deity. 

23. Nemisa, the deity of vengeance. (Qy, 
Nemesis ? 

24. Niia, the Slavonic Pluto, spirit of the lower 
regions. 

25. Opora, the deity of autumn. 

26. Perun or Piorun, the Slavonic Thor, the 
thunder god (the Indra of the Hindus). Among 
the Prussians he was called Perkunos. 

27. Piko, a Dalmatian divinity. 

28. Piia, a lion-like spirit. 

29. Porewit, a Pomeranian divinity. 

30. Poswist or Pogwizd, the storm god. He is 
still spoken of by the peasantry around Cracow as 
a personification of the storm. Some of the storm 
myths of the Slavonians are like those of the Celts, 

31. Przypegala, Only mentioned by Archbishop 
Adelgot in 1110, 

32. Radegast, the chief divinity of Retra. 

33. Rugiewit, worshipped at Karanza. 

34. Rusialki, the Slavonic dryads, still feared 
by some of the peasantry in remote villages. 

35. Swiatowit, much honoured in Bohemia. 
He had four heads. 

36. Siwa, seems to have been adopted from 
India ; a man with a bird on his head. 

37. Stryba, the wind god; a sort of Slavonic 
Eolus. 

38. Swatibor, possibly called from the holy 


| forest. 


39. Thor, adopted from the Swedes. 

40, Tryglaw, “the three-headed,” a Pomeranian 
god. 

41. Uslad (=the sweetener), the spirit of hos- 
pitality. 

42. Woda. Possibly Odin, adopted from the 
Scandinavians. 

43. Wily, the nymphs, still sung of in Dalmatia 
and Servia. Vide Naaké’s Slavonic Fairy Tales. 

44. Wicher, the whirlwind god. 

45. Wolos, the god of oxen. Qy. Had the 
Ninevite bulls anything to do with an ox deity? 

46. Wilkolek. In Bohemia possibly the were- 
wolf. 
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47. Zibog, at Prylwic’. 

48. Zolotuja Baba, “the golden old woman.” 

The chief deities of Lithuania appear to have 
been— 

1. Okopirnos, the deity of heaven and earth. 

2. Swaitessix, the deity of light. 

3. Auschlavis, the deity of disease and health 
(4Esculapius) 

4, Atrympos, the deity of lakes and pools. 

5. Protrympos, the deity of rivers. 

6. Gardoitis, the deity of ships and fishing. 
7. Pergrubios, the deity of the vegetabie world. 

8. Pilwitos, the deity of riches. 

9. Perkunos, the deity of thunder and lightning. 

10. Poklus, the deity of the lower regions. 

I hope these notices may be of interest to 
mythologists. W. S. Lacu-Szyrma. 


“Auto Ronin Gray.”—Temple Bar, in its 
February number, has an interesting article on 
“The Authoress of Auld Robin Gray.” There 
was an old controversy as to the origin of this 
quaint, pathetic ballad, but it was completely set 
at rest as to the words, which were clearly proved 
to have been written by Lady Anne Lindsay, of 
the house of Balcarres. But the strange part of 
the controversy consisted in the utter confusion 
between the origin of the words and the origin of 
the music. The magazine writer has used an 
appropriate term in the word “authoress” as 
applied to the writer of the words, but as to the 
music leaves the matter in “confusion worse con- 
founded.” Witness the following sentences :— 

“A simple ballad, which has retained unprecedented 
popularity for more than one hundred years, &c. Its 
authorship, first attributed to David Rizzio, was long a 
problem for the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, Xc. 
Une day a fancy took her [Lady Anne] to write new 
words to a Scottish air which Sophy Johnstone used to 
sing, the old ones being unsuited to its plaintive beauty, 
&c., while A uld Robin Gray was achieving a world-wide 
reputation,  Xc. 

Out of this heap of ambiguity we deduce the 
following. There was an old ballad extremely 
popular in Scotland and afterwards elsewhere, the 
words or the music of which, or both of them, 
were once absurdly attributed to an Italian. Lady 
Anne Lindsay, finding the old words of this ballad 
unworthy of the plaintive melody to which they 
had previously been sung, composed fresh words 
to the already well-known song, and Auld Robin 
Gray achieved a world-wide reputation. We can 
now extract the pith of the matter according to the 
magazine, viz., that Lady Anne wrote new words 
to an old Scotch tune, and that the two combined 
formed the renowned Auld Robin Gray of world- 
wide reputation. But, unfortunately, the con- 
clusion is a false one! Lady Anne undoubtedly 
wrote the words, but the tune which made her 
simple and pathetic words popular throughout the 





world, and which, sung as I have heard it sung by 
Miss Stephens above half a century ago, brought 
tears into the eyes of the audience, was compo 
by the Rev. Henry Leeves, of Wrington, Somerset- 
shire, which fact is stated on the tablet to his 
memory in Wrington Church. M. H. R. 


RounpeEts.—I have a perfect set of roundels, 
made of thin beech wood, suid to be of the time 
of Henry VIII. All but one are in good con- 
dition, with the exception of a few worm-holes. 
Part of the original box also remains. The front 
of each, as usual, is elaborately ornamented in 
gold, green, brown, red, and white. They bear 
the following inscriptions :— 

1. After all worldlie paine and labor 

Die y" shalt in love and favor 
And by the grace of God Almight 
In heaven to have a place full bright. 
2. Ify" bee yong thon marie not yett 
If thou bee old, thou hast more witt 
For yong men’s wives will not bee taught 
And old men’s wives bee good for nought. 
3. Thou hast a shrew to thi good man 
Perhaps an unthrift too what than 
Keepe him so long as hee can live 
And att his end his passing give. 
4. 1] shrewe his heart th:t maried mee 
My wife and I can never »gree 
A Knavish Queane by Ibs I swear 
The goodman’s breech the thinks to weare. 


5. Receive thi hap as fortune sendeth 
But God it is that fortune lendeth 
Wherefore if thou a shrew hast got 
Thinke with thi-elf it is thie lot. 

6, If that a bach-ler thou bee 


Keep thou so still be ruled by me 
Least that repentance all too late 
Reward thee with a broken pate. 

. Aske thou y' wife if shee can tell 
Whether y" in marriage hast sped well 
And let her speake as shee doth know 
For twentie ponds shee will say no. 


8. Take up y' fortune with good bapp 

With riches y" doost fill y' lapp 

Yet lese were better for y' store 

Thie quietness would bee the more, 

Thou art the happie-t man alive 

For everie thing dooth make y* thrive 

Yet maie y' wife y' maister bee 

Wherfore take thrift & all for mee. 

10. Though hungrie meals bee put in pott 
Yett conscience clesne kept without spott 
Dooth keep y' corps in quiet rest 
Than hee that thousands bath in chest. 

11. Y' sire is good in word and deede 
Whie mistrust yee of yee have dede 
As himeelfe hee loveth his wife 
Never to chang during his life. 

2. And he that reads this verse even now 
May happ to have a lowring sow 
Whose looks are nothing like so badd 
As is her tonge to make him madd. 


It would be well to publish all the mottoes of the 
sets of roundels which are known. J.C. J. 


©. 


_ 
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A Privter’s ApveRtTIsEMENT, 1742. — The 
following announcement, engraved on copper-plate, 
and pasted inside the cover of an octavo volume, 
of which it occupies the entire space, may appear 
to merit preservation :— 

“Thomas ALLEN 
Rowlling Press Printer 
at Palladio’» Head, Middle-Row, 
Holborn, 
Prints 
All Manner of Copper Plates, 
As Mapps. Booksellers & Stationers Work, 
Tickets for Balls, Plays Fune rals, &e., 
Shop Bills, Bills of Parcells, 
Hat Marks, Wigg Marks. & Tobacco Marka, 
At Reasonable Rates.” 
The volume in which I find this document is 
entitled :— 

“The First Book of Andrea Palladio’s Architecture, 
Treating of the Five Orders ; and what is most necessary 
in Building. Correctly drawn from his Original Work, 
publish'd by himself at Venice, Anno 1570, and accurately 
engraved by 1. Ware. mMpccXxi.” 

By way of frontispiece to this pretty volume is 
a charming head of Palladio within a border of 
wreaths and ribbons, well engraved by J. Ware 
from a design by W. Kent. 

Wittram Bares, B.A, 

Birmingham, 


“Tae Emancrpation Oax.”—Situated in one 
of the most pleasant spots of Holwood Park, Kent, 
once the residence of William Pitt the younger, 
is a very old oak tree, called ‘“‘ The Emancipation 
Oak,” under which a stone seat has been erected by 
Lord Stanhope, bearing the following inscription, 
said to have been copied from Wilberforce’s diary, 
1788 :— 

“At leng'h I well remember, after a conversation 
with Mr. Pitt, in the open air, at the right of an ol: tree 
at Holwood, just above the steep descent into the vale of 
Keston, I resolved to give notice on a fit occasion in the 
House of Commons of my intention to bring forward the 
abolitien of the slave trade.” 

This incident in Wilberforce’s life, taking place 
near this old tree, is of sufficient interest for a 
place in the columns of “ N, & Q.” 

Artnur Mywort. 


Tae “Rettcio Mepict.,—Dr. Greenhill, in 


claim a somewbat curious significance at the pre- 
sent moment :— 

“Tt is a proverb abroad, that if a bridge were built 
across the sea, all the ladies of the continent would come 
over to take pattern from ours: for there are no such 
wives in Europe as our own.” 

C. Brair. 


| Tne New Escuisn Dictionary or tue 
| Puitotocicat Sociery.—Quotations (with exact 
| reference) wanted (6): send to the editor, Dr, 
| Murray, Mill Hill, N.W. A. Instances of any 
date of amorphism, amortify, ampelideous, ampe- 
lography, ampelotherapy, amphbibial, amphibo- 
logically, amphicarpous, amphicurtous, amphigean, 
amphigenous, amphilogism, amphilogy, amphip- 
neust, amphismile, ampbhistylic, «amphitoky, 
amphoral, amphoric, amphoteric, amplexatile, 
amplificate, amplivagant, amplivagous, ampullar, 
amputator, ampnute, amuletic, amurcous, amur- 
cosity. B. Quotations before the date annexed 
for ameeba, 1855; amcebiform, amceboid, 1867 ; 
amomous, 1683; amorphous, 1800; amortisable, 
1880 ; amount, sb. 1750; amovible, 1851; amphi- 
bian, 1835; amphibolic (rhet.), 1873; amphi- 
chroitic, 1878; amphigoric, 1869; ampliative, 
1852; amplitude, 1575; amputate, 1800; run 
amuck, 1687; amusee, 1840; amusement, 1700. 
C. Quotations after the date annexed for amomous, 
1683 ; amorosity, 1677; amornings, 1636; amorphy, 
1704 ; amotine, 1578 ; amoval, 1700 ; amovement, 
1650; ampare, 1598; amplect, 1612; amplexa- 
tion, 1650 ; amusette, 1776. 


Gueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Rey. O. Heywoop’s MSS.—A gentleman near 
Manchester having favoured me with six short 
MSS. by Mr. Heywood, I ask the assistance of 
your readers who may know the whereabouts of 
any other originals or copies before committing 
the final volume to the press. The register at the 
Congregational Memorial Hall, diaries, &c., from 





his learned edition of Browne’s Religio Medici, 
has omitted one edition in his bibliography. It 
will be BB of his list, p. xliii. The title-page runs, 
“ Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to | 
a Friend. By Sir Thomas Browne, Knt., with an 
Introduction and Notes by J. W. Willis Bund, | 


M.A., LL.B....... London, Sampson Low, Marston, 
Low & Searle. 1874.” W. G. Brack. 
Glasgow. 

| 


Ts Tae CHannet TUNNEL DANGER ONLY ONE OF | 
Mivitary Invasion ?—The following paragraph, 
extracted from that pleasing, though now very 
venerable, tale, The Vicar of Wakefield, seems to 


| Museum. 


Messrs. Roberts, I. Heywood, and Stamford 
Raffles are safely to hand. Thoresby and Hunter 
made extracts ; what has become of these? I 
know of one volume by Thoresby in the British 
J. Horsratt Turner. 
Idel, Leeds. 


INHABITANTS OF LicHFIELD Temp. WILLIAM 
IlI.: Jounson Famiry.—In the Harl. MS. 7022 
is “ An Abstract of the Names of the Inhabitants 
of the Citty and County of Lichfield.” The Har- 


ileian Catalogue supposes this list to have been 


made 
“ probably in the early part of Queen Anne's reign. In 
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sheet 6, describing Sadler's Row, Market Street, where | Household to Henry VI., and Sheriff of Kent in in 
the a we find ° —y on 1444 and 1460, married Eleanor, daughter and 
26 yeara’ Dr. ohnaon wa born in 1700. SuPDOWM | sole heit of Sir Thomas Fitz Alan, of Beechworth 
this must have been previous to that time, but probably Castle, and brother to John, Earl of Arundel, and 
not long, »s he then had an apprentice who is also | left, with other issue, William Browne, whose son 
noticed, This nearly fixes the date of the list.’ removed to Tavistock. Was this son the poet ? 
An exact copy of > entry bere referred to is 4 Wm. U. 8. Guanvitie-Ricwarps. 
worth preserving in “N. & Q.” It is as follows:— | Windlesham, Surrey. 


* Michaell Johnson, Rae 36 years . 00 Oi 00, : 
ye me Johneca, Wid’, 32. A Sratve at Brixton,—At the north-eastern 


Symon Martin, App", 16. corner or angle formed by the junction of Effra 

Ann Deakin, Serv', 27.” | Road and Water Lane, Brixton, in front of the 
Andrew Johnson, it may be mentioned, was | “George Canning” public-house, is a mutilated 
Michael’s brother. Now as Michael Johnson was | Stone statue on a pedestal. This statue represents a 
born (according to his M.I. at Lichfield) in 1656, draped classical figure, and is said to be a genuine 
the date of this document must be about 1692.+ | antique, although the “oldest inhabitant” asserts 
For what purpose was this list drawn up! It} that it merely portrays George Canning, toga- 
would appear to bea sort of subsidy roll: but why clad. Amongst the “ improvements ’ which have 
was it necessary to record the age of each indi- | been going on in the locality this statue has had 
vidual ? I should mention that to the name ofevery | * narrow chance of being improved away, but 
person described as a bachelor the sum of one popular feeling has been decidedly in favour of its 





shilling is attached. H. §S. G. retention, notwithstanding its mutilated condition 
and the fact that the pedestal is generally covered 

Gurpo’s “ AuRoRA.”— with placards. The landlord of the “George 

“ Quadrijugis invectus equis Sol aureus exit Canning” informed me that the statue in question 
Cui septem variis circumstant vestibus Hora. was originally intended to represent Diogenes in 
Lucifer antevolat. Rapidi fuge Lampada Solis search of an honest man, and that when perfect 


Aurora umbrarum victrix ne victa recedas. 
one of the hands purported to bear a lantern. The 


Although the authorship of the lines on Raphael | notices of Brixton in the county and parochial 
Morghen’s print of Guido’s “ Aurora 7 has been histories (including Thornbury and Walford’s 
twice the subject of quertes in “N. & Q.” (1" S. | London) are most meagre, and it is hopeless to ex- 

o0t; iii. 287; 4 8, xii. 447, 521), they have pect to find in them any allusion to this statue, 
failed to procure a satisfactory reply. Will you | which must have a history. There was a Roman 
kindly permit me to repeat the inguiry, Whence | causeway not far off, along Brixton Hill and Brixton 
are the above lines taken ! R. D. Rise ; query, have any remains of Roman art ever 
been discovered there? Can any of your corre- 


Geverat O'Suttivay.—Can any of your readers 
“ : 1 po. spondents clear up the mystery of a1 statue ? 


give the date and place of death of General O’Sul- * G Rusewar. 
livan, who was adjutant and quartermaster-general tind id 
to the Young Pretender at Culloden, and after- Carmmes at Nuremperc. — Some sensitive 


wards shared his wanderings in the Hebrides ;| people are complaining, in the papers of the day, 
also, any information respecting his life and career | of the noise made by the church bells. Whilst 
after his escape to France? A man of his dis-| reading Dr. Burney’s History of Music I met 
tinguished military talents—talents which caused | with the following passage (vol. iii. pp. 254, 255): 

him to be selected for that post—and who is re-| “ At Lansperg the same author tells us that ‘the town 
ferred to with such personal regard in the corre- | clock, like many others in this c puntry, struck quarters, 
spondence between Charles Edward and his father, | ¢ dict-on que “celui de Nurembergh sone les minutes,’ 
should not drop so entirely out of history as he 7 =. —— eh peeet os an <7 Bavaria, 
a of . whence they are said to be brought into the Low 
seems to have done. Ss. C. Countries.” 

> * . . ° “ 

Wituiram Browse, oF Tavistock, Port, anp wdhogg as peony | a 
Avutuor or “ Breirannia’s Pastorats,” &c.—I |‘ — GUN PF oyage, ane adds t nat Montague 
shall feel much indebted to any reader of “ N.& Q.” | tencetied Sa Germany in 1500. Can any modern 
f hone specting the family of the above. | V!#itor. to Nuremberg tell us whether the chimes 
or information respecting the family of the above.| Ity of such terrible iteration nowadays? If 
I believe Sir Thomas Browne, Treasurer of the peg ay Bars decmlnggpenesees! 9 cat vay . 

4 ’ so, our newspaper complainants would scarcely 
Michael Johnson and Sarah Ford were married at | ind that venerable city an earthly paradise. 
Packwood, co. Warwick. June 19, 1706, She was the W. Sparrow Simpson. 


daughter of Cornelius Ford, of Kingsnorton, co. Worc., 6 ” , . 
where she was bapt, April 6, 1669. HAtiaBaLioo.”—Can any one assist me toa 


+ Sir John Floyer, Kut., who dwelt in St, John’s root for hallaballoo, or even for halloo, with which 
Street, was aged fu.ty-two. LHe was bapt. in 1649. word it must be connected? We have in Sanskrit 
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hala, a noise, and in Hebrew halol, with a some- 
what similar meaning; yet it is not clear how or 
when such words came to be popularly used in the 
English language. W. E. Marsuatt, 


Wittiam Howrsoy.—This writer was a friend 
of Lockhart’s, and is mentioned in terms of com- 
mendation in the Life of Scott. Any particulars 
concerning himself and his belongings will be 
welcome to Cc. M. 1. 

Atheneum Club. 


Ay Otp Seat.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me as to the origin of an oval seal with the 
Virgin and Child under a Gothic canopy and in a 
compartment below « kneeling figure ? Round the 
border is the motto, in old English letters, sta1iLUv’ 
PREBENDARU’ DE BULIDON. It is used by Giggles- 
wick School, Yorks (founded by Edward VI.), but 
does not seem to have any connexion with it. 


J. J. B. 


“Opiet”: ror tHe PxaiLtotoaicaL Soctery’s 
New Dicrionary.—In Holland’s translation of 
Pliny’s Nat. Hist. (ed. 1634) occur the following: 

“The Opiets or Wich-Hazels are sown of seed after the 
same manner as Elme: in like sort also are they to be 
removed & transplanted out of their nource-plots, as if 
they were wild, drawn from the very forrests,”—Vol. i. 
p. 512. 

“ Touching the tree (in manner of an Opiet or Poplar) 
called Rumbotinus, I haue described it in ‘aod treatise of 
Hortyards and Treeplots.””—Vol. ii. p. 205. 

Can any one give me or a 
tion about an opiet ? 

Bury, Lancashire. 


_me to any informa- 
J. LowEnBerc. 


“A FORTUITOUS CONCOURSE OF ATOMS.” — 
This phrase occurs in the preface to “ Marcus 
Minucius Felix his Octavius: or, A Vindication 
of Christianity against Paganism. Made English. 
London, Printed, and are to be sold by John 
Whitlock near St: utioner’s Hall. 1695.” _ 12mo. 
Can an earlier instance of it be noted ? . 


Cotircicom Grassinxum: Goatterus Don- 
GANE.—Can any one give information about the 
names and place mentioned in the following in- 
scription, which I found in an old edition of 
Seneca’s works, dated “Parisiis Apud Jacobum 
Dupuys sub signo Samaritane, mpLXxxvi” ?— 

**Ego infra scriptus collegii Grassinwi moderator 
fidem facio nobilem adolescentem Gualterum Dongane 
primum solute orationis premium in Rhetorica jure 
merito consecutum illoq donatum esse die 12 Augusti 
anni 1652, in solemni premiorum distributione. In 
cujus rei fidem subscripsi.” 

FRAMERY. 


* Jupar.”—In all, or nearly all, our Latin dic- 
tionaries, we are referred for the origin of the word 
jubar (the day-dawn or morning star, as in “jubare 
exorto”) to “juba,” a mane, it being sometimes 
explained that the idea is the daylight expanding 





\ 


| will greatly oblige. 


or spreading itself out all round like a lion’s mane, 
Although there is ancient authority for this, it 
seems very fanciful, and that which is ancient is 
not always correct. Now, Forcellini suggests that 
the true derivation is rather from &Bwp, which, 
according to Hesychius, was a dialectic (Laconian) 
word for ijws, the dawn. The authority of Hesy- 
chius is great, and surely it is odd that our dic- 
tionaries, so far as I know, make no reference to 
this. Perhaps some classical reader of “ N. & Q.” 
will be able kindly to inform me whether any fresh 
light has been thrown upon the oa since the 
time of Forcellini. T. Lywxy. 
Blackheath. 


A Canapian Token orn Mepat [?].—A gar- 
dener, lately, turning over the ground in the 
garden at the White Cottage, one of the oldest 
houses on the beach at Lytham (Lancashire), 
found a token or medal about the size and 
thickness of one of the halfpennies in present cir- 
culation. After being cleared from incrustation as 
far as possible, it could be seen that the obverse 
has in the centre something like an altar, on which 
is the word FreLL, and what has probably been 
a date beneath. Upon the altar is an urn, which 
two angels, flying, are apparently crowning with a 
wreath. Round this side there is the following 
inscription, “ Sr Isaac Brook [or Brock] the Hero 
of Up Canada.” On the reverse in the centre is 
the date 1816, with a radiating star above it and 
the same below it, and the inscription round the 
side, “Success to Commerce and Peace to the 
World.” The edges of the token or medal are 
plated with nickel. Can any of your readers say 
with what event or place it is connected ! ar 


Lytham. 


Tae Trapitions or THE County or DorsEet.— 
I should be glad if any of your readers would give 
me the names and publishers of any books tre: iting 
of these. S. T. C. 


Tromas Wuirt, Bisnor or PETERBOROUGH. 
— Where was he born? He was one of the seven. 
Miss A. Strickland suggests Abingdon, Kent; but 
though Ireland mentions several manors in Kent 
appertaining to the Whites, Abingdon is not one 
of them. On the other hand, the estate and 
mansion of Goldwell, at Aldington or Allington, 

was held by them in connexion with the manor of 
Bonington from the reign of James I. till 
Thomas, Dean of Canterbury, who in 1690 
married Grace, sister of John Lynch, Esq., of 
Groves, divided his estates amongst his children 
at his death, when they became alienated by sale 
and marriage. Any information that will help 
the writer to materials for a memoir of the bishop 
Canouine A, WHITE. 
Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 
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Tue Orrice or Baiiwr.—On the Patent | Horsfield’s History of Sussex, and the Sussex 


Rolls of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 1| Archeological Collections. 
find various grants of the office of bailiff of small | states 


towns, not corporations. 


duties of a bailiff given ? W. G. D. F. 


| 


Eu1as Browne, Norwicn.—I have lately seen | 


a brass clock with this name, &c., upon it. The 
engraving upon the face I was told by the clock- 
maker in whose hands it was marks the date at 
about 1600, if not before. When did Elias 
Browne live? > & Ww: 


Epwarp VI. anp wis Sisters.—They appear 
to have been on the most cordial and loving terms. 
To his godmother Mary, Edward, before his 
accession, writes as follows:—‘“I love you as a 
brother ought to love a most dear sister who has 
all the ornaments of virtue and honour. I write 
to you very rarely, but I love you very much.”— 
Ellis, p. 134. Can any of your correspondents 
tell me whether Mary wrote in the same loving 
strain to Edward, and, if so, favour me with a 
few lines of any such letter? I have no copy of 
either series of Sir H. Ellis’s works, but simply 
quote the above passage from Turner. 

H. W. Cooxes. 

Astley Rectory, Stourport. 


Capt. Gorpoy or Cuarues X.’s Swiss Guarps. 
—Capt. Gordon was an Anglo-Swiss. After the 
revolution of 1830 he retired to Lausanne. He 
was a musical enthusiast, and invented a new 
kind of flute, of which he published a prospectus, 
when at Munich in 1833. He visited London in 
1831. Has any reader of “N. & Q.” one of his 
flutes, or a copy of his prospectus? I should be 
much obliged for any information relating to him 
or his family. C. Wetca. 

United University Club. 


GeneraL Guest, 1745.—I wish to trace the 
course of General Guest, who died in 1745, aged 
about eighty. He entered the army early. Any 
particulars respecting him, in addition to the 
notice in Col. Chester’s Westminster Abbey 
Registers, will be of great interest. I wish to 
procure a portrait of him. Where shall I be 
able to trace his promotions ? 

J. Horsratt Turner. 

Idel, Leeds. 


“ Manirest.”—Richardson’s Dictionary gives 
the following derivations of this word :—“ Proprié 


mantfestum in quo manus fendunt, hoc est inci- | 


dunt ; sive quod manibus festim, seu cito occurrit” 
(Vossius), Can any other derivation be sug- 
gested ! T. C. 


Hawes Famity, Sussex axp Svurrotk.—I 
thall be glad of any information respecting this 
umily. I am acquainted with everything in 





Sir William Burrell 
that the Sussex branch were descended 


Where can I find the} from a Hawes, who was seized of land at Wal- 


sham - le - Willows, 

Edward III. 

family ? 
Brighton, 


Suffolk, in the reign of 
Are there any pedigrees of the 
Freperick E. Sawyer. 


TOADS WORSHIPPED BY THE MotossiAns.—In 
an old play, Henry Shirley’s Martyr’d Souldier, 
1638, I have come across a curious tale, which I 
think I have met before, but cannot remember 
where. It is not in Lucian, as I at first supposed ; 
and I should be glad if some reader of “ N. & Q.” 
would tell me where it may be found:— 

“ Had you as many gods as you have dayes, 

As once the Assyrians had, yet have yee nothing 

Such service as they gave such you may give, 

And have reward as had the blind Molossians : 

A toad one day they worship ; one of them drunke 

A health with ’s God and poyson’d so himselfe.” 

Sig. D. V. 
Who is the authority for the statement about the 
“ Assyrians ?” A. H. B. 


A Rererence in Matone.—Malone, in one 
of his manuscripts in the Bodleian, noting that 
“the company at Blackfriars forbid to play Chap- 
man's Byron, and some sent to prison, —_ 
1608,” gives the reference to what looks like 
Bredern, vol. iii. pp. 196-7. I do not think 
Bredern is the name, but can make nothing else 
of it. Perhaps it is some foreign collection, and 
some of your readers may kindly supply me with 
the correct reference. 

J. O. HaLtiwett-Pai.uirrs. 


Tue Herarpic Bearincs or EpMunp SPENSER 
AND OF THE Port Gray.—Can any of your 
readers supply me with these ? 

G. Giizert Scort. 

26, Church Row, Hampstead, N.W. 


AvutHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
“I saw the laughing devil in his eye.” 
H. W. C. 
** Beauty is in the eye of the beholder.” 
OwLer. 


Replies. 


RUSHTON HALL, NORTHANTS. 
th S, x. 48, 92, 138, 458; 6S. iv. 510; v. 115.) 
Neither Mr. Juttan MARSHALL, nor Fama, nor 
my friend Mr. Wa.rorp has quite hit off—if I may 
use that term—the Rushton Hall inscription ; but 
by accepting Mr. Marsnacu’s suggestion for the 


(5 


| fifth line and Mr. Watrorp’s for the last, the 


meaning becomes quite clear. In 1880 I sent a 
version of the first four lines to “ N. & Q.”; I had 
prepared a versicn of the remainder, but I could 
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not satisfy myself with the fifth line. I now send 
the full version which I then prepared, and on 
which I have just laid my hands; and to com- 
plete it, I have taken Mar. MarsHatt’s omnia 
ad eva in the fifth line, and Mr. Watrorp’s 
genu for genus in the last line. 
The lines refer to the prototypes of our Lord, 
and to His Passion :— 
Ecce salutiferum signum Thau [i.¢,, the cross T ], 
nobile lignum 
Vitex: 
see the hymn Crux Fidelis in the Office for Good 
Friday in the Roman Missal. 
Serpens hic zneus alter erat: 
the brazen serpent was a figure of Christ cruci- 
fied, and of the efficacy of a lively faith in Him 
against the bites of the hellish serpent. Cf. 
John iii. 14, 15, “ And as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the desert, so must the Son of Man be 
lifted up ; that whosoever believeth in Him may 
not perish, but may have life eternal.” 
Venditus hic Joseph pro vili munere : 
Joseph was sold by his brethren, and our Lord 
was sold by Judas. 
Jonas 
Qui triduo ceti corpore clausus erat : 
this representation often occurs in the Catacombs. 
Jonas was three days in the whale’s belly ; our 
Lord lay three days in the sepulchre. 
Hic salientis aque fons : 
ef. John iv. 13, 14, “ He that shall drink of 
the water that I will give him shall not thirst for 
ever ; but the water that I will give him shall 
become in him a fountain of water springing up 
into life everlasting.” 


Omnia ad eva sacerdos : 
ef. Ps. cix., “Tu es Sacerdos in seternum secun- 
dum ordinem Melchisedech.” 
Agnus qui occisus Victima pacis erat : 
this line requires no comment. 
Agnus et occisus primzva ab origine mundi 
Crimina qui lavit sanguine nostra suo : 
ef. the Roman Missal in the Canon of the Mass, 
“ Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi”; also the 
words used by the priest when he administers holy 
communion, “Ecce Agnus Dei, ecce qui tollit 
peccata mundi.” 
We now come to the Passion of our Lord :— 
O quam Judai meditantur inania multa, 
Et gentes manibus quam fremuere suis : 
ef. Psalm ii., “Quare fremuerunt gentes et populi 
meditati sunt inania.” 
Hi caput attollunt ; hi rident, bi maledicunt : 
see the Passion in the four Evangelists. 
Sunt qui pro tunica ludere sorte volunt : 
the soldiers cast lots for our Lord’s garment. 
Est qui cor tenerum crudeli percutit hasta : 
Longinus, the centurion, who pierced the side of 
our Blessed Lord with his spear. 





| will be seen below.” 





Est qui vult magnam tollere felle sitim : 
our Lord cried out, “ I thirst,” and He was offered 
vinegar and gall on a sponge. 
Mater at o! Mater, lachrymis compuncta labascit 
Sed muliebre genu dat mulieris opem: 
by muliebre genu the writer of the inscription 
wished, I believe, to convey the idea of our Lord’s 
dead body being placed on His blessed Mother's 
knee—the Pieta in Italy, the image of Our Lady 
of Pity in England, a most favourite representa- 
tion, and one which was to be found in almost 
every church in England in Pre-Reformation days. 
It is for this reason that I prefer Mr. Watrorp’s 
reading, mulicbre genu. Eomunp Waterton, 
Deeping Waterton Hall, Market Deeping, Linc. 


Tue Proxusciation or “ER” as “ar” (6% 


S. iii. 4, 353, 393, 457): Parson: Person 
(6 S. ii, 281, 411, 497; iii. 37, 371).—I must 


say that I cannot see that it makes much differ- 
ence whether er is pronounced ar, as sometimes 
in English, or whether the ev has been perma- 
nently changed into ar, as in the cases I quoted 
in French ; and, indeed, Pror. Skeat’s remark 
about “that singular habit of English whereby 
er is frequently pronounced ar” was made by him 
when writing about the word parson, in which the 
er has actually become ar. Would he, then, really 
separate such words as parson, parrot, partridge, 
pardon, marvel, Harry, &c., in which the er has 
become ar in English from the other words, much 
fewer in number, such as clerk, serjeant, Derby, 
&e., in which the er has been retained in writing 
but is pronounced ar? If so, he must have 
changed his opinion very recently, for in his note 
published in “ N. & Q.,” 6S. iii. 4, he says, “ As 
the pronunciation of er as ar is often discussed, I 
have collected more than fifty examples of it, as 
According to his present 
view, these examples ought to be all words in 
which er is written and ar pronounced ; but, lo 
and behold! thirty of them, beginning with barn 
and ending with barberry, are words in which ar 
is now written, whilst in nearly all the remaining 
examples in which er is now written the ar pro- 
nunciation is either obsolete or only heard among 
the lower classes, as in sarve, sarvant, &c. If 


|examples like these last are to be taken into 


account—and I quite agree that they ought to be 
—then there is no doubt that Pror. Skear is 
also wrong in saying, as he does (6 S. iii. 393), 


| that “no other modern language [than English] 


uses the written symbol er when the pronunciation 
ar is intended.” On referring to some notes 
which I made years ago with regard to this point, 


| I find no less than fourteen examples which I had 


| talking together. 


discovered in French, viz., in Moliére’s Festin de 
Pierre, act ii., in which two peasants (it is not 
said from what part of France) are represented « 
These fourteen words ar 
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renvarsés, mar, tarre, aparcu, Piarrot, envars, 
barlue,* pardre, sarmonné, sarvir, varre, marciers, 
males, parsonnest (twice), all of which are now 
(as, indeed, they were then by educated people) 
written with er. And that er is still so pro- 
nounced even by some of those who are considered 
to belong to the educated classes (to say nothing 
of the lower classes) in France in certain cases is 
shown by the fact that I find argots and arboriste 
given as the pronunciation of ergots and herboriste 
in a very small pamphlet on Parisian vulgarisms 
written by a M. Hamel (a Frenchman). 

Though I believe that we derived this habit of 
ours in a great measure from the French, still I 
said in my last note that the same habit probably 
prevailed in other languages to a greater or less 
extent quite independently, and of this view I can 


now give some confirmation. Thus, in the | 


Romance language spoken in the Engadine, &c.,t 
of which I know but little, and of which no good 
dictionary has been published, I have come across 
several words in which er has become ar, or in 
which they interchange. These are marcau (Lat. 
mercatus), a town, city, or market ; marcadont= 
Fr. marchand ; marveglia (cf. Ital. maraviglia and 
our marvel with the Fr. merveille, from Lat. mira- 
bilia); and darchiar, also written derchiar (cf. the 
Span. derecho, from Lat. dirigere, directus), to 
judge or go to law ; the prep. par (Lat. per), with 
compounds as pardunar, parfumar, &c.; par- 
dagar (Lat. predicare); and in the Coire dialect, 
tiara (Lat. terra) and tiarm (Lat. terminus, our 
term). And I could give other examples in which 
é not followed by r has become a, 

In the Piedmontese dialect of Italian, again, I 
find (see Sant’ Albino’s Dict.) marca=mercato 
(market), marcant (merchant), with other words from 
the same root ; sarvan, also written servan; sarpan, 
also written serpan (serpent). In one case ar is 
inclined to become ev, for 1 find both sarmenta 
and sermenta (Lat. sarmentum). 

In pure Italian again, in addition to maraviglia, 
which I have already given, there is Arrigo=our 


Harry.§ And in connexion with this last may I | 


mention that recently I discovered that Ary, in 
Ary Scheff.r—a name of which I had always con- 
sidered the first part to be highly poetical, and thus 
well suited to a great painter—was nothing more 


nor less than a corruption of the Fr. Henvri,|| and | 


* In Italian however, it is Larlume, so that I should 
not, perhaps, quote this word. 

fT It is interesting to find parsonne (cf. our parson) in 
French also. 

It This language has been no doubt, and still is. much 
influenced by German and Italian, especially by the 
former, but I cannot discover that it has ever been sub- 
jected to French influence. 


§ And there are nu doubt other examples, though it 


is not by any means a common change in Italian. 
| See Etude sur les Noms de Famille du Pays de 
Li‘ge, par Albin Body, Liege, 1880, p. 94. 





so equivalent to our’Arry! Imagine my dismay. 

I almost resolved to leave etymology alone for 

the future.* F, CHance, 
Sydenham Hill. 


I am afraid that Pror. Skeat has somewhat 
misunderstood me concerning the word starve, 
| but hope it will not be thought that I intend to 
| suggest that it may not be my own fault. But I 
did not say or suppose that starve was derived 
from the German sterben; only that they had a 
common origin, and that the Germans had re- 
tained the e, whilst we had changed it, as in so 
many other words, into a. Also I wished to 
point out that this change had taken place since 
the time of Chaucer. From him I would quote 
two familiar lines :— 

“ Alas ! Custence, thou hast no champion, 
Sut He that stave for our redemption.” 


| Starfe evidently here means died; it would be 
interesting to know when it came to be restricted 
| in meaning to dying for want of food. 

The A.-S. eor seems so frequently in modern 
English to have become er, and afterwards ar, 
that one’s attention is naturally attracted to 
a remarkable exception. Steorra, the Anglo- 
Saxon for star, has never, so far as I am aware, 
been spelt ster in English. Perhaps Pror, Skeat 
will, if I am wrong in this, kindly point it out. 
In German, as is well known, the vowel is e, but 
besides this the word has a final n. 


W. T. Lyxy. 





Blackheath. 


Sheridan’s pronunciation of Berks had the 
authority of a very emient inhabitant of that 
county :— 

“ Tell at your Levee, as the Crowds approach, 

To whom to nod, whom take into your Coach, 
Whom honour with your hand to make remarks, 
| Who rules in Cornwall, or who rules in Berks.” 
| 


Pope, Jmitations of Horace, i. 6. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Tue Earniest Datep Exciisn Boox-Piate 
(6™ S. v. 9, 78).—A friend writes to me that he 
| possesses in his collection of book-plates two 
English dated specimens, the existence of which 
I certainly think deserves recording in the 
columns of “N. & Q.” The first of these plates 
|appears to have been used to mark certain 
volumes which Sir Nicholas Bacon gave to the 
University of Cambridge, as it bears this in- 
scription, “N. Bacon, eques auratus, & magni 





* At the same time this should teach us to be more 
indulgent to those who drop their h’s. Why should it 
be criminal in us Eng!ish to do so, whilst the French, 
Italians, and Spaniards do it habitually without in- 
curring reproach, and the Italians have even almost 
abolished it in writing also? The Latin language, from 

| which theirs have been formed, possessed a pronounced h 
| as much as the languages of Teutonic origin. 
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sigilli Anglie custos, librum hunc bibliothece 
Cantabrig: dicavit 1574.” This specimen 
described by its owner 
the arms of Bacon quartering Quaplod. The 
shield is surmounted by a helmet and mantling, 
above which is the crest, a boar passant charged 
with a crescent, the motto being “ Mediocria 
firma.” The other plate is engraved, and repre- 
sents a chevron vair between three eagles dis- 
played. The crest is an eagle’s head or between 
two wings expanded vair ; above are the words, 
“ Sydney Sussex Colledge,” and below, “ Ex dono 
Willielmi Willmer de Sywell in com: Northam- 
toni, Armigeri, quondam pentionarii in ista 
Domo, viz., in an® Dni 1613.” The Bacon plate 
robably dates a little later than 1574, and the 
Villmer plate somewhat later than 1613. Un- 
fortunately we are without means of ascertaining 
the exact date at which either was actually en- 
graved, but there can be no doubt that they are 
by far the earliest dated English book-plates yet 
brought to light, the Bacon plate dating, in all 
likelihood, nearly a century before the earliest 
dated armorial plate heretofore known, Mr. Gray’s 
book-plate of “ Franciscus Frampton” being simply 
a “name ticket.” Witiram Jonn Harpy. 


18 


Tuomas Covurts’s Marriacr (6 §, v. 108, 
139).—Mr. Pickrorp and G. F. R. B. have shaken 
my unfortunate note so vigorously that it presents 
a somewhat dilapidated appearance. I must 
plead guilty to the sin of not verifying my refer- 
ences ; but at the same time I appeal for mercy 
to the readers of “N. & Q.” My interest in the 
point raised is caused by the fact that the 
masquerade took place in St. James’s Square, and 
I lately found an old note to this effect. Unfor- 
tunately, when copying out this note I did not, 
as I ought to have done, look to see if the dates 
were correct. I do not wish to make light of the 
blunder ; but I may be allowed to say that the 
question I asked as to where the lines are to be 
found remains unaffected by the wrong dates, and 
has not been answered. I hope that some one will 
be able to give the information I asked for. 

Heyry B. Wueat ty. 

There is little doubt of the lines written on this 
occasion having owed their origin to the pen of 
Elijah Barwell Impey, son of the Chief Justice of 
Bengal. According to a little sketch of his life in 
Alumni Westmonasterienses (ed. 1852, p. 451), he 
was elected from Westminster to Christ Church 
in 1799, and retained his faculty studentship, 
being unmarried, until his death, which occurred 
on May 3, 1849. He was the author of a small 
volume or two of poems, and A Gratulatery Poem, 
suggested by the Commemoration at Oxford, 
June 30, 1813, when it may be worth noting that 
his father’s old schoolfellow, Warren Hastings, 
was created an honorary D.C.L. He also pub- 


as being a woodcut of 


of Sir Elijah Impey, Knt. (1846), 
His death was feelingly lamented in a copy of 
elegiacs, spoken in the college hall at Westminster, 
and written by my old friend the Rev. Henry 
| Bull, M.A., which may be found in Lusus Alteri 
Westmonasterienses (1867, pars secunda, p. 247), 
and is entitled “In Obitum E. Barwell Impey.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 


lished Memoirs 








Mr. Waeatiey will find some curious par- 
ticulars in a pamphlet privately printed about the 
| year 1820: The Life of T. Coutts, Esq., Banker, 
with Entertaining Anecdotes of his First Wife, 
Betty Starkey, &c. Was not the name of the 
second wife Malone, and Mellon an assumed name / 

Tiny Tim. 


-- 


fds 


“Brep AND porn” (6% §. , 275; v. 
112).—The position of these two words is quite 
correct. Any progeny must be bred before it is 
born. Bred is the passive participle of the veri 
“to breed,” which has no other meaning than “ to 
generate.” The objection to the position in ques- 
tion arises from a confounding of the participle 
bred with the entirely separate word breeding. 
This means “education” or “bringing up,” no 
doubt. But the substantive breed (whence the 
verb “to breed”) means “race.” The common 
phrase “ill bred,” though conventionally used as 
meaning “ badly brought up,” really means much 
more. We cannot dispense with the verb “to 
breed” or its participle “bred.” And as regards 
the two separate meanings of the words “ breed ” 
and “ breeding,” let me give you both from the 
same author:— 
“ Yet every mother breeds not sons alike.” 
“ She had her Lreeding at my father's charge.” 
Shakespeare. 
J. J. AUBERTIN. 


iv. 68 


This order of words is as old as the Iliad, where 
we read (A. 251) of the two generations that 
tpadev 16° €yévovto with Nestor, and is the 
natural order for one who goes back, step by step. 

P. J. F. Gantition. 


Sir J. A. Picton might have quoted— 
* Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head,” 
where bred certainly means generated or en- 
| gendered, and not educatus. I use the Latin word 
to prevent equivocation, E, Copuam Brewer. 





Joun Parkiyson THE Botanist, oF Lonpon 
| (284 §. viii. 495).—At this reference there were 
| inquiries as to this person, especially as to his 
family. The following notes may be interest- 
ing, and may lead to further investigation. He 
was the author of two works on botany—(1) 
| Paradisi in sole Paradisus Terrestris, published in 
| 1629, and (2) Theatrum Botanicum, published 
in 1640. In the latter he is styled “ John Parkin- 
son, Apothecary of London, and King’s Herbalist,” 
av A 
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and also 


“ Botanicus Regius.” Beyond these facts 


little or nothing seems to have been published 


about him. 


I submit the following for criticism 


and the consideration of the readers of “N. & Go” 
Extract from the pedigree of Parkinson of Craven, 
Yorkshire (Dugdale, 1665). 


William Parkinson, 
d. 1587, Reg. 


Dennis Parkinson, de- 
scendants known, d. 
1624, Reg. 


John Parkinson 


Margaret, dau. of —— 


d. 1595, Reg. 


...dau. of 
Hy le of 


Winterburn, | 





These coincidences by no means prove that 
John Parkinson, the son of William Parkinson, of 
Eastburne, was the same person as John Parkin- 
son the botanist, but they are very remarkable 
coincidences if he was not. 

The arms used by the botanist, and given along 
with the portrait in the Pavradisi, &c. (Gules, on 
a chevron between three ostrich feathers argent as 
many mullets sable), are the same as those used by 


| the whole clan of the name in North Lancashire and 


Craven. They are, however, “ differenced” by the 


| botanist by a martlet, indicating a fourth son. 


This John, the son of William of Eastburne, may 


Rose Parkinson. dau.and sole heir, | have been, since in a meagre pedigree like that 
wife (1065) of Henry Jackson, of | given by Dugdale it is by no means certain that 
Szaveley, co. Derby. 


Compare :— 
John Parkinson, the 
botanist, of London. 


Aged sixty-two years in 
1630 (vide inscription to 
portrait in Peradisi 1 
Sole,* &e Living when 
The Thea ‘, &c., was 
published, in 1640. 


Sir Matthew Lister was 
his friend (vide Testimonium 


in Paradisi, A&C.) 


He had no sons to trans- 
mit his name to posterity. 
In the introduction to The 
Theatrum, &c., he says: 
“Go forth now, therefore, 
thou issue artificiall of mine, 
and supply the defect of a 
naturall to bear up thy 
father’s name and memory 
to succeeding ages.” 


Would probably be in- 
terred in or about London, 
where he resided. 


He was in the habit, in 
the later years of his life, 
of going frequently to visit 
some friends in Notting- 
hamshire, and spending 


much time there. Vide 
statement of H. F. H. in 





“N. & Q.,” 2" 8, viii. 495. 


John Parkinson, son of 
William Parkinson, of East- | 
burne, in Craven. | 


Parkinson, died in 1587; 
Margaret, the mother, in 
1595; and Dennis, his bro 
ther (leaving a family), in 
1624 (vide Parish Reg. Kild- 
wick), 


William, father of John | 


Sir Matthew Lister was | 
of the family of that name | 
at Thornton - in - Craven 
(near Eustburne). Dr. Mar- 
tin Lister, son of Sir Mat- 
thew, married in 1668 Anna, 
daughter of Thomas Parkin- 
son, of Carleton Hall, in 
Craven, and grand-niece of 
John Parkinson (Davis's 


Lie of Dr. M. Lister), 


His sole child and heiress 
was Rose (suggestive name), 
wife, in 1665, of Henry 
Jackson (Dugdale). 





No trace of birth of his | 
daughter Rose, or of his 
burial in the parish in| 
which Eastburne is situated | 
(Kildwick). 


The home of the sole 
child, Rose, wife of Henry 
Jackson, was at Staveley, 
in co. Derby (Dugdale). | 
This place is so near to 
Nottinghamshire that con- 
fusion of the two might 
easily be accounted for. 


* « Paradisus in sole” is a play upon the name (Park- 


in-sun), and has long been used as a motto. 


all the children in any generation were inserted. 
The arms given by Dugdale are not those of the 
family, and were probably temporarily assumed 
by the member who supplied him with informa- 
tion. PARADISUS IN SOLE. 


Guosts 1s New Zeatanp: “ Tarpo” (6S. iv. 
447).—Mr. WappineTon has, I think, been led 
into a slight misapprehension ; taipo is the New 
Zealand term for the evil spirit. The spirits that 
leap from a promontory near the north Cape of 
New Zealand have no affinity to water kelpies. 
They are simply the spirits of the dead quitting 
this world and journeying into the next. Wairua 

“soul” would be the proper designation, not 
taipo—“ devil.” Turning far from New Zealand 
to a country whence the Maori doubtless drew his 
origin, the Malay Peninsula, I have been here 
assured that lakes exist in the northern inland part 
of Pahang much frequented by fairies, who sport 
and dive in the waters, and eat the fish. I should 
say an advanced type of water kelpies. 

Bs Be We 


Singapore. 


A Protestant INDULGENCE OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH Century (6 S. iv. 464, 514; v. 10).— 
Added to the previous notes on this subject the 
following may be of interest, as being recorded in 
the register book of the parish. On the fly-leaf 
of the first volume of the registers of Plympton 
St. Mary, Devon, is written :— 

“‘ Whereas I certainly know that the wife of Edmund 
Parker of Borington in P'ish of Plympton 8. Mary is 
under such a distemper of bodie that she is not fitt to 
eat any salt flest or fish whatsoever, Wherefore I think 


| fitt as a Minister of said p'ish, to licence hir to eat flesh 


during the time of hir sicknesse according to the lawes 


| and statutes of the realme in that behalfe. Given under 


my hand March 4, 1600, Simon D.C,” 
Also the next :— 

“‘Memorand. That Mr. John Slanning beinge sicke 
had a licence, according to the statutes of the case pro- 
vided, granted to him for eating flesh during the time of 
his sicknesse. The licence bearing date 5 Novem., 1632. 
Alexander Mosse.” 

The next extracts are taken from the register book 
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of Yealmpton. They are late instances of church 
discipline, and the cause in one case seems 
apparent :— 

“Mem*™, Mary Vicary of the oo of Yealmpton 
was declared excommunicate Sep. 3, 1727.’ 

“Mem*™". Mary y* wife of Richard Chiseul, her 
former name V icary, was restored to y* com’union of y* 
church Feb. 7, 1730.” 

“ Mem*™, William Smith of the parish of a 
was dechased excommunicate November 29, 173 


Artuur J. Juwers FS 3A. 


Will Mr. Dees kindly give quotations from 
the Acts of Parliament prohibiting the eating of 
flesh in Lent, and state how long these Acts re- 
mained in force?) May I also venture to ask what 
is the meaning of sect. 19, as quoted by Mr. Drs 
from the Act 5 Eliz. c. 5, in these words : “ No 
licence is to extend to the eating of beef at any 
time of the year,” &c.? Does this mean that beef 
might be eaten at any time without a licence, 
even on fish-days, or does it prohibit the eating 
of beef altogether? Also, is there anything in the 
Acts of Parliament to compel or authorize butchers 
to take out a licence to sell meat during Lent, and 
then only to such persons as should have licences 
to eat it? I have seen several applications for 
such butchers’ licences, of seventeenth century 
date, signed by the clergy and other persons of 
authority in the town or vills ige where the butcher 

was living. E. 


The following are taken from the churchwardens’ 
accounts of St. Michael, Coventry :— 

“Couent. M*. A license was granted by Mr. Samuel 
Bugge, Vicar of S. Michael's and Trinity in Coventry 
aforesaid, to Mrs. Christian Hales, of the parish of 8. 
Michael aforesaid, to eat flesh (for the preservation and 
recouery of her health) for eight days after the date 
thereof, being dated Feb, 28, 1651. 

“February 3, 1636. M*. This day Rowland Wilson, 
gent., did put into the poore’s box vj*. viij‘. for his 
lycense to eat flesh on days by law prohibited. 

“The same day John Wightwicke, Esq., did likewise 
put into the poore’s box vj*. viij*. for his like lycense.” 


Joun ASTLEY. 


The vestry records of the ancient church of St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate, inform us that Sir Thomas 
Gresham paid the parish, for the poor’s box, 6s, 8d. 
for a licence to eat flesh in 1575. 


James H. Fenne tu. 
14, Red Lion Passage, W.C. 


“ Bussock” (6™ §. v. 86, 117).—In recording 
peculiar words, it is, I think, not only desirable 
always to state where they are heard, but also, if 
possible, from what county the person who uses 
them comes, It is not in these di ays of locomotion 
enough to say, “I heard it in Surrey,” when 
— a little more trouble might lead to the 
urther words, “but the speaker came from York- 
shire.” May I suggest that perhaps the spelling 


of such local words, as gathered from persons not | 
; 





highly educated, must be received with some 
allowance? I have never heard the term bus- 
socking applied to the burrowing of fowls in 
the earth; but the word busking is by no means 
uncommon, and is recorded by Holloway as used 
in Norfolk and Suffolk. I have so often noticed 
gardeners leaving a syllable out or adding one in 
words of this sort, that I venture to ask is not 
bussocking only a modification of busking ? 
Epwarp Sotty. 

I am much obliged to Pror. Sxeat for his kind 
reminder of my omission. I have heard the word 
bussock used several times by my head gardener, 
who is a native of Suffolk, not far from Eye, but 
who has been in these parts for many years. 

Epmunp Waterton. 

Deeping Waterton Hall, Market Deeping. 


Tue “Carnoticon Anciicum” (6 S. v. 24, 
74).—In the churchwardens’ accounts of Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, a transcript of which, made by myself, is 
now before me, the following passage occurs under 
the year 1630: “ To a poore widow, vppon Trenitie 
sunday, that had a woulfe on her arme, xviij*.” 
This “ woulfe” was, I presume, a cancer. I have 
never heard the word used in that sense by the 
Lindsey people of the present day. 

Epvwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Dino (6 §. v. 88).—By a lapsus calami, which 
was, I feel sure, too obvious to bring upon me much 
castigation, in referring to Virgil’s anachronism 
about Dido and Eneas, I inverted the right order, 
as, of course, the most probable date of the founda- 
tion of Carthage was two or three centuries after 
the most probable date of the Trojan war, so that 
if Aineas ever was really in Africa it was long 
before the birth of the hapless Elissa. I cannot 
help suspecting that the name Dido, like that of 
King David, is connected with the Hebrew "JJ 

love. Indeed, if Lempriére’s account of the 
Pheenicians giving her that name at her death, 
from her devotion to the memory of Sichzeus, is 
founded upon a tradition with any truth in it, 
they were surely far more likely to call her 
“loving” or “loved” woman than “ valiant.” As 
to Stephens connecting it with a word signifying 
to wander (the Greek wAavyris), the idea was 
new to me till recently, and I wrote to you in 
the hope of ascertaining whether any Pheenician 
scholars have accepted it. W. T. Lyny. 

Blackheath. 


A Tupor oe UNKNOWN TO GENEA- 
Locists (6™ S. v. 85).—Queen Catherine, the wife 
of Owen Tudor, died in 1437 , se that her acknow- 
ledged son Jasper, Duke of Bedford, must have 
been at least nineteen years of age at the death 
of his brother in 1456. I would suggest that this 
Jasper was the individual referred to by Prof. 
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Thorold Rogers in the Cambridge accounts of | 
1449; and that consequently the obit of 1456 | 
was for his elder brother Edmund, Earl of Rich- 
mond, who died in 1456, the name being wrongly 
stated. There was also a third son, called Owen, 
a monk at Westminster. Stephen Gardiner was | 
born in 1483, so that his mother could not have | 
been Queen Catherine’s own daughter ; she, the | 
supposed mother, was rather daughter to the 
aforesaid Jasper, Duke of Bedford, which would 
show this most celebrated bishop to have been 
great-grandson to Owen Tudor, and second cousin 


to King Henry VIII. A. Hatt. 


Scrrey Fork-tore: Canptemas Day (6% 
S. v. 106) is more correctly given in rhyme :— 
* As far as the Sun shines in on Candlemas day, 
So far will the snow blow in afore old May.” 


Then again :— 
“ If Candlemas day be fair and bright, 

Winter will have another flight : 

If on Candlemas day, it be shower and rain, 

Winter is gone, and will not come again. 
Agreeing with the Scottish :— 

“ Tf Candlemas is fair and clear, 
There ‘ll be two winters in the year.” 

Both of which have their counterparts in French 
and German. Wituram Puarrt. 


I have heard a similar remark to that mentioned 
by G. L.C. On the very bright morning of that 
day (Feb. 2) a shepherd said to me, 

“ T would rather see my wife on a bier 
Than Candlemas day both fine and clear.” 
Luckily for his peace of mind, tle afternoon here 
was thick and dull, E. Farrer. 
Bressingham, Diss. 





“Danotuy Hatt” (6™ S. v. 8).—The follow- 
ing evidence of a contemporary of Busby, who 
actually saw his body suspended from the gibbet, 
will, I feel sure, interest Mr. Joy: — 

“Along the banks of Swale are the very pleasant 
gardens of Sir William Robinson, lately Lord Mayor of 
York, but a few miles after a more doleful vbject ot Mr. 
Busby hanging in chains, for the murder of his father 
in-law, Daniel Axty, formerly a Leeds clothier, who, 
having too little honesty to balance his skill in engrav- 
ing, &c., was generally suspected for coining, and other 
indirect ways of attaining that estate which was the 
occasion of his death, even within sight of his own hou-e.” 
—Diary of Ralph Thoresby, May 17, 1703, vol. i. p. 425. 
The letter n in “ Anty,” as above, is no doubt a 
typographical error for uv. The locale of “ Busby 
Stoop” is near to Sand Hutton, and I have little | 
doubt that if the exact spot where it stood could 
be ascertained, the remains of the part inserted in | 
the ground would be discovered on digging. There | 
is not a particle visible above the surface of the | 
soil. Mr. Joy might also, if he has not done so, | 
refer to Grainge’s Vale of Mowbray. F. W. J. | 

Bolton Percy. 





Cuaristmas Carps (6% §S. v. 10) were first 
published and issued from Summerly’s Home 
Treasury Office, 12, Old Bond Street, in the year 
1846. The design was drawn by J. C. Horsley, 
R.A., at the suggestion of Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., 
and carried out by De La Rue & Co. 

Witiiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


A Morro ror A Drixxinc Cup (6 §. vy. 
109).—* Drink deep or taste not.” F. G. 


I beg to suggest to your correspondent the fol- 
lowing Irish phrase, viz., “ Gra-ma-chree ma cruis- 


| kin,” which means, “ My heart’s love is my little 


cup.” Should he prefer a shorter one, perhaps the 

Irish word “ Slainte,” which means “ Your health,” 

would suit his taste and his cup. K. J. 
Ballinrobe. 


“Vreyheit dogh met Vrees” (Flemish). I have 
two old glass goblets upon which this motto is 
engraved. I translate it, “ With freedom yet with 


moderation.” Henry GopeEFRot. 


My dev dyav. P. J. F. Gantitton. 


A Surrey Provers (6" §. iv. 535).—The 
proverb quoted by your correspondent is given in 
Ray’s Collection of Proverbs in a slightly different 
form, “ A light Christmas a heavy sheaf.” He 
does not appropriate it to any special locality. 
Apropos of the subject of proverbs relating to 
Christmas there is a proverb about Christmas 
Days falling on a Sunday :— 

“If Christmas Day on a Sunday fall, 
A troublous winter we shall have all.” 
There are some more lines, I believe, but these are 
all Ican remember. F. C. Birxseck Terry, 


Guernsey Fork-Lore (6™ S. iv. 535).—Having 
from my earliest youth had my attention directed 
to the folk-lore of my native island, I can safely 
say that the early chapters of Victor Hugo's 
Travailleurs de la Mer are not in any way to be 
relied on as giving anything like a correct view of 
the popular superstitions of Guernsey. Many of 
the lower classes, like those of all other parts of 
Europe, still believe in ghosts, haunted houses, 
witchcraft, omens, charms, &c.; but I can venture 
to say, without fear of contradiction, that no 
fisherman on our coast knows anything of St. 
Maclou in connexion with the remarkable mass of 
rock known by the name of “ Ortach,” or has ever 
heard of “le Roi des Auxcriniers”; nor could any 
of our peasantry tell what is meant by the word 
“marcou.” As to the assertion that the last 
execution for witchcraft by burning took place in 
1747, it is totally devoid of truth, nothing of the 
kind having occurred since the reign of James I. 
Considering that the talented author’s residence in 
Guernsey extended over ten years, it is surprising 
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how little he seems to know of the manners, 
customs, and mode of thought of the people among 
whom he dwelt. The specimens of the local 
dialect which he pretends to give here and there 
in his novel are almost as unintelligible to a 
native as if they were written in the Langue d’Oc. 
E. McC—. 


Guernsey. 


Bessets or Bessetsieicn, co. Berks (6" §. 
iv. 537).—Mention of Bessels is made in the 
Berks Visitation for 1566. (See at Brit. Mus, 
Harleian MS. 1139, fol. 110.) Richard Feti- 
place married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
William Bessels, and thus came into the Bessels 
Leigh property in the reign of Henry VII. (See 
Clarke’s Hundred of Wantage and the Visitation 
of Berks for 1566). The arms of Bessels are, 
argent, three torteaux 2 and 1. Lysons, in his 
History of Berks, p. 240, says :— 

“ Besils-Legh, in the Hundred of Hormer and Deanery 

of Abingdon, lies about five miles to the south-west of 
Oxford on the road to Faringdon. The manor belonged 
anciently to the family of Legh, from whom it passed by 
a female heir to that of Besils. On the death of William 
Besils, Esq., in 1516, the manor of Besils-Legh devolved 
to Edmund Fettiplace, who married Elizabeth, his 
daughter and sole heir.” 
According to the Visitation and Clarke it was 
Richard, and not Edmund, Fetiplace who made 
this marriage. Sir Peter Besils made his will in 
1424, and left funds for charities at Abingdon. 
(See Lysons’s Berks, pp. 222, 228.) Besils Legh 
now belongs to Mr. Edmund Lenthall, a descen- 
dant of William Lenthall, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, temp. Car. I., who purchased it of the 
Fetiplaces, C. J. E. 


Liste = Wuiraker (6 §. iv. 538).—It may be 
as well to note that John Lisle never was Lord 
Chancellor of England. He was one of the joint 
Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal in the 
time of Cromwell’s Protectorate, but was best 
known as Major Lisle. W. E. B. 


Heartu Money anv Smoxe-Sitver (2™ §. v. 
172; 3° S. i. 367, 420; 4 S. vi. 114, 476, 568, 
581; vii. 112)—A list of allowances craved for 
hearth money for the king’s castles, forts, &c , by 
the farmers of the Customs in the year 1676 is 
given in the third volume of the Topographer and 
Genealogist, p. 141. To this list, which is taken 
from one of the records of the Irish Exchequer, is 
added a very interesting note on the subject of 
“ Hearth Money,” by J. F. F. Part of this note 
I transcribe below, for the benefit of the readers of 
“N. & Q”:— 

“ So early as the Conquest mention is made in Domes- 
day Book of Fumage (vulgarly called smoke-farthings), 
which was paid by custom to the King for every chim 
ney in the house. It is stated by Mr. Howard, in his 
work on the Irish Exchequer, that the introduction of 





this impost into Ireland was by the statutes 14 & 15 
Car. Il. c. 17, and 17 & 18 Car. iI. ec. 18, by which a 
duty of 2s. for each fire-hearth, &c., yearly, was granted 
to the Crown in lieu of the Court of Wards; but when 
Mr. Howard made this remark, he was probably not 
aware that, so far back as the 10 Rich. LI. a mandate was 
issued by the Lord Lieutenant to appoint collectors 
within the county of Kildare, &c., ‘to levy the money 
called smoke-silver, namely, one halfpenny from every 
house wherefrom smoke arises. for the wages of watch- 
men.” And in the same year Richard Talbot, sheriff of 
Dublin, and John Fitzwilliam, junior, keepers of the 
peace in that county, and Regimald Blakeburn, were 
directed to appoint watchmen (vigilatores) to make 
vigils as well by day as by night, wherever necessary, 
for the safety of the marches, «nd also to levy ‘smok- 
sylver’ for the payment of their wages. Subsequent 
entries appearing in the same records show that this 
tax was levied up to the time of Hen. IV.” 
Gar x & 
“ Wonper” as AN Apverr (6 S. v. 9).— 
** But what visage had she thereto? 

Alas! mine heart is wonder woe 

That I ne can de-criven it,— 

Me lacketh both English and wit.” 
Are not these lines in Chaucer’s Dream ? 
HERMENTRUDE, 


In the ballad of the “ Battle of Babrinnes” 
(Dalyell’s Scotish Poems of the Sicteenth Century, 
Edin., 1801) occur the lines :-— 

“They war not manie men of weir, 
But they war woxder true.” 
Norvaut Cyne, 

Aberdeen. 

The following are instances of wonder used as 
an adverb in the sixteenth century :— 

“ These tidings liketh me « well, 
Now vertue shall draw arear area.” 
Huckescorner, Dodsley's Uld EB. Plays, vol. i. 
p. 166 (Hazlitt). 
* But, sira, now I am nineteen winter old, 
I wis, ] wax wonder bold.” 
The World and the Child, 1522, ihid » P- 248. 
** Wonder wide walketh my fame.” 
lbid., p. 252. 
For still earlier instances consult Dr. Stratmann’s 
Dict. of Old English. Is it not probable that 


onder 


woundy=very may be a corruption of this word 
used asanadverb? fF. C. Bixkneck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


PunisHMent FoR Hicn Treason, TEMP. 
Oniver Cromwe t (6 S. v. 9).—I beg to draw 
Anon.’s attention to the following quotation from 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, p. 73, vol. vi. 
Oxford, 1849, by which he will see that his sup- 
position relative to Cromwell is not correct :— 

“ For besides the two before mentioned (Sir H. Slings- 
by and Dr. Hewett) to whom they granted the favour 
to be beheaded, there were three others, Colonel Ashton, 
Stacey, and Betheley, who were condemned by the same 
Court, who were treated with more severity, and were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered with th gour in 
several great strects in the City to make the deeper 
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impression upon the people. But all men appeared so 
nauseated with blood, and so tired with those abominable 
spectacles, that Cromwell thought it best to pardon the 
rest who were condemned,” 

Vide also Guizot’s Cromiell, p. 432 ; Whitelocke, 
p. 673 ; State Trials, vol. v.; Forster’s Statesmen, 
vol. v.; Thurloe’s State Papers, vol. vii.; Noble’s 
Memoirs, vol. i.; and Godwin’s History of the 
Commonwealth, vol. iv. Henry G. Hope. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Hamiet Marsnatr, D.D. (6 §. i. 131, 184). 
—It appears from the episcopal registers at Wor- 
cester that a Hamlet Marshall, of the diocese of 
Lincoln, was ordained a deacon at Hartlebury, 
March 30, 1572. Hamlet seems to have been a| 
baptismal name in the family of Rutter, of Eves- | 
ham, in Elizabeth’s reign, at which time there 
were Marshalls resident in that town. 

Tuomas P. WabLey. 

Naunton Rectory, Pershore. 


Cuiswick, Cursnunt, CHISHALL, AND OTHER 
SIMILAR Piace-Names (6% §. iv. 127, 356, 430). 
—I doubt whether Mr. Aryorr has improved | 
upon the etymology of Chiswick, which in the 
reign of Henry III. is found written Chesewick. 
Had the name been derived from ceosel, ceosl 
(glarea, sabulum, arena), it would probably have 
corrupted to Chislwick or Chilwick. The deriva- 
tion from cheese is confirmed by such names as 
Butterley, Butterwick, Butterworth, and the 
Scandinavian name Smerwick. If the name 
Chiswick was derived from Ches or Chis, said 
to be found in old documents, it might have been 
80 called from a stream which fell into the Thames 
—a name which would square with the river Gesse, 
in Haute Garonne. When Mr. Arnorrt speaks 
of the “ Teutons” founding the wick called Chis- 
wick, I suppose he means the “ Saxons.” 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 


“Bosn” (3° S, viii. 106,148; 5S. i, 389; 
ii.’ 53, 478 ; iii. 75, 114, 173, 257, 378; 6™ S. v. 
38).--I beg to thank Luianetty for correcting 
the faulty reference to The Student given in 
Hotten’s Slang Dictionary. It was, however, 
quite evident that the word bosh, as the equivalent 
of “‘ nonsense” or “rubbish,” could not have been 
in use in 1750, and then have remained unknown 
and unused, as it certainly did remain, until our 
own days. Neither could the word, in its present 
slang sense, have originated in the manner 
described in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, as quoted by Liane.ty; for, 
even if bad butter had been sent to London from 
the neighbourhood of Hertogenbosch, every one | 
familiar with Dutch knows that sch at the end of | 
a word is not sounded like English sh, nor indeed | 
is it so sounded in any part of the Dutch language. 
The way to trace out the origin of a word is not to 
jingle together other words of similar sound, but | 





to try and find out how and when it was first in- 
troduced. Pror. SkEaT says:— 

“If etymologists will in future always abstain from 
suggestions till they can take the pains to work out the 
history of the word, especially from a chronological 
point of view, the study would no longer be a game of 
chance, but would become a science.” —5t §, iii, 114. 

About the year 1828 Morier’s Persian novels, 
especially Hajji Baba, gained a sudden popularity, 
hardly surpassed at a later period by the writings 
of Dickens, and the word bosh, as I well remember, 
was canght up and at once became popular, as did 
also other Persian words and several translated 
phrases, most of which are now forgotten. I drew 
attention to this fact as long ago as 1865 (3'4 §, 
viii, 145). JAYDEE. 


Tne “Sercutcure” mm Cavurcnes (6 §. iv. 


| 148, 333; v. 96).—Note that the brass to Dr. C. 


Urswick did not originally form a part of the 
sepulchre, which was prepared during that eminent 
churchman’s lifetime. The effigy, which once 
adorned a stone lying on the pavement at the foot 
of the sepulchre in the old church of St. Augustine, 
was probably placed on the table of that elegant 
structure at the time when it was removed thence 
to the north vestibule of the modern church, viz., 
in 1797. The Rev. J. W. Kenworthy, late curate 
of Hackney, in his chapter on “ The Tombs of the 
Ancient Church,” appended to Mr. R. Simpson’s 
privately printed Notices of the Parish Church of 
St. Augustine, afterwards St. John, at Hackney, 
1879, p. 79, writes:— 

“ Rector Urswick’s slab is still] in situ at the end of 
the choir and against the north wall. ‘he brass which 
once was sunk into the grey marble slab has left its sharp 
outline. This splendid slab, now in the dust and moss, 
was placed in 1521 at the foot of the Easter Sepulchre 
tomb, prepared in 1519.” 

AcHE. 

Henry Hattywett, Mrivyister or IFiexp, 
AND Henry Hatiywe tt, Vicar or CowroLp 
(6 §. iii. 324, 358, 436; iv. 377, 458 ; v. 96).— 
Referring to Mr. Sawyer’s reply (6™ S. v. 96), I 
think therecan be no doubt about there having been 
two Henry Hallywells, and that one succeeded the 
other at Ifield (6 S. iii. 325). And it appears to 
me almost equally certain that they were father 
and son. The first of the name was buried Feb, 14, 
1666/7, and the second, in March, 1671/2, dates a 
letter from Ifield. In 1677 he is described as 
minister of Ifield, and, to settle the question, Mr. 
Sawyer gives the date of his institution to the 
living March 1, 1666,7. H. Fisuwick. 


Maccoty Jonnson, Fippter Jonnsoy, AND 
Lorp Frame (6 S. iv. 513, 546).—This eccen- 
tric man was well known in Cheshire in his day, 
His remains were interred on a small hill sur- 
rounded with trees on the left hand of the road 
leading from Gawsworth Church to Macclesfield. 
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The inscription on the stone is very much worn 
by visitors dancing on it, and is probably at this 
date obliterated. I copied it in 1853. He is 
thus alluded to in Bartow's Cheshire Historical 
Sketches, p. 103, 1855 

“In the grounds near Gawsworth Hall is buried a 
man of the name of Samuel Johnson, but better known in 
his day as Lord Flame. His calling was that of a 
dancing master, to which he added those of jester, musi- 
cian, poet, and player. He was a licensed visitor at all 
the houses in the neighbourhood, to whose amusement 
he no doubt often contributed. A play which he wrote, 
entitled J/urlothrumbo, had a lengthened run at one of 
the principal London theatres in the year 1722." 


The inscription runs as follows :— 


* Under this stone 
rest the remains of Mr, Samuel Johnson, 
afterwards ennobled with the grander title of 
Lord Flame, 
who after having been in his life distinct from other men 
by the eccentricities of his genius, 
chose to retain the same character after his death, 
and was at his own desire buried here May 5th 
A.D, MDCCLX XII, aged 82, 
Stay, thou whom chance directa or ease persuades 
To seek the quiet of these sylvan shades ; 
Here undisturbed, and hid from vulgar eyes, 
A wit, musician, poet, player, lies; 
A dancing master too, in grace he shone, 
And all the arts of Op’ra were his own; 
In Comedy well skilled, he drew Lord Flame, 
Acted the part and gained himself the name. 
Averse to strife, how oft he 'd gravely say 
These peaceful groves should shale his breathless clay. 
That when he rose again, laid here alone, 
No friend and he should quarrel for a bone; 
Thinking that were some lame o d gossip nigh 
She possibly might take his leg or thigh.” 
Your correspondent asks if 
known of isolated burials like 
know, are recorded in England. The only instance 
in the Isle of Man, I believe, is that of the Corrin 
family, who lie buried on the south side of Peel 
Hill, near to which enclosure a lofty tower is 
erected, known “Corrin’s Tower,” and now 
laid down in the sailing charts for vessels passing 
the island. Wituram Harrison. 


other instances are 
this. Several, I 


as 


tock Mount, Peel, Isle of Man. 

[See “N.& Q..” 1" S. v. 506; 3° S. i. 456; and the 
Catalogue of Satirical Prints in the British Museum, 
Nos. 1834, 1869, 1902. 

*‘Sate” ror “Sar” (6 S. iv. 190, 395, 477). 


—The following use of sate by Gray may be of 
interest to your correspondent JaypEE:— 
“ The court was sate, the culprit there, 
Forth from their gloomy mansions creeping, 
The lady Janes and Joans repair, 
And from their gallery stand peeping.” 
A Long Story, ll. 97-100. 
Dryden, in his poem Alexander's 
first stanza, “The godlike hero sate,” 
like a blooming Eastern bride.” This usage is not 
uncommon in Dryden’s poetry. Cf. also R. Green, 
Menaphon, 1589, p. 22 (Arber's repr. 1880), “ Post- 


and “ Sate 


Feast, has in the | 








latter universal, 


ing from Arcadia to the Tripos where Pithia sate.” 
On p. 33 Green has sate used as a past participle, 
“ Atter that they had sate a little by the fire.” 
’ BirkBeck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Liverroot Gesxtiemay, &c. (6 §, iii. 148, 
314, 476).—As a slightly parallel instance of this 
saving, let me mention that Sir Walter Scott, 
dedicating his Tales of My Landlord, published in 


1816, to his “ Loving Countrymen,” speaks of them 


as * Men of the South, Gentlemen of the North, 
People of the West, and Folk of Fife.” He is 
evidently using terms often in vogue in Scotland 
in his own day. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

Seconp Sicut: Mrs. Boory’s Tria, 1687 
6 §. v. 105).—“ Owd Boody and tha Devil” 
is a well-known tale. I have heard it told by 
farmers over their pipes fifty years ago. But as 
they used to tell it (and firmly believe it) “Owd 


Boody” was a villainous London baker, who used 


to grind men’s bones up in his flour, and that 
was why the devil fetched him and drove him 
into the burning mountain. The belief that 
voleanoes were mouths of hell is very ancient, 
will be seen from extracts. I 


as the following 

am also under the impression that I have met 
with a similar account to “Old Booty” of a 
much earlier date, but at present cannot re- 


member where :— 

“ That hylie mount Ethna toward the southeest hath 
many chynnes and holowe dennes or caues within the 
erthe full of brymstoone/ that receyueth moche wynde 
and engendred fyre and smoke. In that place ben seen 
dyuerse fygures and shapes and herde refull voys and 
gronynge. ‘Therfore some men menen that soules ben 
there in payne / as itsemeth yt Saynt Gregorye maketh 
mynde in his dyalogye. © Gir. in top.” Lolycronicon, 


1527, f. 31 verso 

“ Of the hill //ecla in the He of I-eland......the common 
people of that Countrey, beleeue the s»yde place to bee 
a part of hell, because there are diuers »pparations of 


themeelues visible, and profer their 


the 


ghostes, that shew 
seruice tomen, They «ppeare for most part in the 
forme of those, which by vyolent aiuenture haue bene 
killed or drowned: callyng men by their names, and 
bidding them goe to the Mount Heela. In the olde 
time the marriners termed these Goblines, Polantines 

vpon what occasion [ finde not written.”— Butman vppo 

Barthol ome, his booke Di Pro} rietatibus Rerum, 1082, 


f. 205, 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“ Becrry ” (6% S. v. 104).—I have only to say 
that I never imagined that the change of r into / 
in this word (which is, perhaps, the commonest of 
changes in all Aryan languages) originated in 
England. What I meant is that, whereas we had 
two possible forms in English, namely, berfrey and 
belfry, the supposed connexion with bells made the 
A little research amongst Eng- 
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lish authors would bave heen much more to the 
purpose. The usual M.E. form is certainly ber- 


Srey. Wa trer W. Skzart. 


Cambridge. 


With a to Dr. Cuance’s note, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to say that the meaning he 
attaches to Prof. Skeat’s article on this word is not 
the one which occurred to my own mind. I think 
the professor's words fairly imply that “owing to 
a corruption” previously made in O.F. and L.L, 
from berfroi, berfredus into belfroi, belfredus, the 
English form belfrey (for berfrey) induced a very 
natural idea that the word had something to do 
with bells, and that, owing to this idea getting 
established, the term came to be restricted to a 
bell tower. At all events, there is nothing in the 
article to necessitate the conclusion that its author 
imagined the change of r into / to have “ origi- 
nated in England.” Prof. Skeat will doubtless 
explain the matter for himself ; I write this merely 
to show that to at least one of his readers the 
words do not seem necessarily to bear the sense 
imputed to them. C. S. Jerram. 


I have not yet seen Prof. Skeat’s Dictionary. 
From the quotation given by your correspondent 
I have little doubt as to his being right concerning 
the derivation of belfry. It is hardly accurate, 
however, to say that the word is now only used 
for a tower for bells. In the local dialect of this 
part of Lincolnshire it is of common occurrence, 
meaning a shed made of wood and sticks, furze or 
straw, as distinguished from a similar building of 
stone or brick. A man said to me the other day, 
“Squire, you’ve got plenty o’ sticks noo to mak 
two or three good belfries.” In 1873 a complaint 
was made to me, as a justice of the peace, that the 
belfry of a certain person was in such a ruinous 
condition that it was liable to fall on passers-by. 
In the inventory of the goods of John Nevill, of 
Faldingworth, Lincolnshire, taken in 1590, “the 
belfrey with other wood” is valued at twenty 
shillings ; and in the Scotter Manor Roll for the 
first year of Mary we are told that Richard 
Robinson, of Messingham, removed “ligna sua 
super le belfrey et jacent in communi via.” I am 
informed that belfry is also used for a rick stand, 
when made of either wood or stone, but I do not 
call to mind ever having heard it in this sense. 

EpwarpD Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Tue Vicar or Bappow (6" §. iv. 512; v. 
117).—There have been many editions of De Foe’s 
History of the Devil since the first of 1726, and 


the old ones have no author’s name. The reference | 
to the Vicar of Baddow appears in the English and | 
Irish editions, but not in the Frankfort edition of | 
| recently come to my knowledge, and may be of 


1733 ; the translator no doubt felt that this line 
would not convey anything to the German reader, 


so he left it out. Little Baddow, in Essex, was 
both a rectory and a vicarage ; the presentation to 
the former was vested in the lord of the manor, 
that of the latter was vested in the rector, but 
| presentations were irregularly made, and Newcourt 
says that laymen pres sented to the vie: arage, add- 
ing, “ but how this came to pass I know not.” If 
the Vicar of Baddow had practically nothing to 
do, and was of questionable appointment, as it 
seems, the allusion to him is easily to be under- 
stood. The Vicar of Baddow in 1720, according 
to Cox, was John Gordon. I do not think the 
reference to Dr. Bentley in the next paragraph 
has any relation to Baddow and its questionable 
vicar, but only to the “ diabolical ” pride of Dr. B. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Junius Querizs (6 §. v. 127).—If Anti- 
Junius will refer to the Catalogue of Sutirical 
Prints in the British Museum, No. 4314, he will 
find an account of the print in question, and sug- 
gestions that Edmund Burke was intended by the 
“third figure” he inquires about. F. G. S. 


“ NouveLies D’ANGLETERRE” (6% S, vy. 127). 
—The book concerning which J. J. P. inquires is 
a reprint by the Elzevirs of Amsterdam of a work 
of Madame d’Aulnoy, published in Paris by 
Claude Barbou six years previously. If complete, 
the first volume should have 120 pages, and the 
second 114 pages, including title. The titles should 
have the Elzevir sphere. Copies in fine condition 
have brought as much as fifteen francs, and one 
copy, in a rich morocco binding, fetched thirty-eight 
francs. Josern Kyicnr. 


Boriep Ative: A TaLe or Op CoLocnz 
(6 S. iv. 344, 518; v. 117).—I have a painting 
of Lady Katherine Wyndham, wife of Sir William 
Wyndham, who was entombed alive in the family 
vault at St. Decuman’s Church, near Orchard 
Wyndham, Somerset, the family seat. There is 
an old man now living in this parish (Winford) 
who told me that he was born in St. Decuman’s, 
and had often heard his father “tell about Lady 
Wyndham,” and how that the sexton ran away 
and left his lantern behind, with which Lady 
Wyndham lighted herself home. The picture 
that I have is of large size, and represents Lady 
Wyndham with her little son Charles, afterwards 
the first Earl of Egremont, standing by her side. 

Henry Trirr, M.A. 

Winford, near Bristol. 





A “Curisteninc Suret” (6% §, iv. 409, 494 ; 


|v. 56).—Have any of the querists a in- 


formation about this heard that unless it is burned 
within a year of the child’s birth the child will 
never be able to keep a secret? It has only 


interest. J. F. H. 
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Avurnors or Quotations Wanted (6" §, v. 
110).— 
“ To be suspected,” Kc, 
Cc. M. I. has made a mistake in his quotation. See 
Cowper's Table Talk, ll. 141-2. H. Situ. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 

The Records of St. Michael's Parish Church, Bishop's 
Stortford, Edited by J. L. Glasscock, jun. (Elhot 
Stock.) 

CHURCHWARDENS’ accounts of an earlier date than 1460 

are of great rarity. The few that have been published 

in full or in abstract have added materially to our 
knowledge of the life of our ancestors, It is, indeed, 
much to be desired that all parish documents of an 
earlier date than the Restoration should be carefully 
examined. The editing of these old papers has evidently 
been a labour of love to Mr. Glasscock, and he deserves 
great praise for the trouble which he must have taken, 

We wish, however, that he had given more copious notes, 

and that he had induced some antiquarian friend to look 

over those he has given before he committed them to 
the printing press. The four “cruetis” purchased in 

1513 were almost certainly the ve-sels used to contain 

the wine and water used at mass, not receptacles for the 

holy oils. The grate, which is several times mentioned, 

we are pretty sure, was not a prison, but a grate over a 

pit used as a charnel-house. The earlier accounts are, 

of course, in Latin. The first of these is given in the 
original tongue, the others in a translated form. For 
this we are very sorry. as it much lessens their value for 
historical purposes. We would not wish to call in ques- 
tion Mr. Glasscock’s capacity for the task, but must 
remark that it is a kind of work which no one can do 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, and that it may be 
reasonably presumed that any one who wishes to consult 
documents of this sort will be able to read them in the 
original. It is our duty to notice these shortcomings, 
but on the whole the book is well done, and will be found 
most interesting by those who are curious about the 
village and town life of the past as it exhibited itself on 
its religious side. We have here evidence of a fact that 
has been doubted, that Easter sepulchres were sometimes 
of wood, The entries concerning the church ales are 
pumerous and amusing. To our unreformed forefathers 
they stood in much the same stead as the “ tea-drinking” 
did to the rural folk of twenty years ago. There are 
several memoranda, too, as to players. It seems certain 
that plays of a religious sort were performed in almost 
all our village churches before the changes of the six- 
teenth century. There is evidence, indeed, of their 
survival late into the reign of Elizabeth. An inventory 
taken in the reign of Edward V1. shows that the church- 
wardens possessed a dragon “ made of hoopis and couered 
with canvas.” There are few things we should enjoy 
more than seeing this monstrous beast, if he were still 
in being. He was no doubt used in « play setting forth 
the legend of St. George. A shriving house is more than 
once mentioned. This must have been a movable con- 
fessional. The volume is enriched by several other parish 
papers, carefully edited. There are also lists of church- 
wardens and overseers of the poor from an early period. 


Historical and Descriptive Catalogue of the National 
Portrait Gallery. By George Scharf, F.S.A. 

Ir is sufficiently notorious how much of the success of 

the National Portrait Gallery is due to the tact and 

energy of Mr. George Scharf, who has been the keeper 


and secretary from the beginning. When the gallery 
was first opened to the public on Jan. 15, 1859, the 
number of the portraits was only fifty «ix, half of which 
were donations. The number is now 645, and celebrities 
of every date, from the poet Chaucer to Chief Justice 
| Erle, are represented in the gallery. The value and 
| interest of such a collection, as illustrating English 
history of every period, are increased beyond measure 

by the admirable catalogue which Mr. Scharf has now 
compiled. Asa rule catalogues are dreary reading ; but 
| the visitor to the National Portrait Gallery is supplied 
| for one shilling with a handbook of English biography 
| which it is a pleasure to read. It is difficult to condense 
| without being dry; but Mr. Scharf's lives are brief, full 

of matter, and yet eminently readable. He contrives to 

tell us just what we want to know about the artist as 
| well as the subject of each portrait, and his biographies 
are as exhaustive as they are pleasantly written. To give 
} an example, his sketch of John Speed is a model of what 
ja biographical manual ought to contain; and if he has 
fallen into the mistake that Endymion Porter “ died 
abroad in the Court of Charles IT.,” he can plead that he 
was misled by so great an authority as Sir Henry Ellis. 
In point of fact Endymion died in London, in his own 
house, “‘in the Strand, over against Durham House 
Gate,’ and was buried at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on 
August 21, 1649. 


“ Monumenta Franciscayxa.”—Under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolla there will shortly be issued 
Vol. Il., De Adventu Minorum, &e., edited by Mr. 
tichard Howlett, of the Middle Temple. This volume 
will contain materials found, since the first volume was 
printed, among the MSS. of Sir Charles Isham and in 
various libraries 


Tue forthcoming number of Mr. Walford’s new Anti- 
quarian Magazine will contain, inter alia, ‘‘ The Legend 
of Stoke Courcy, Somerset”; “The Old Cross at Co- 
ventry "; “‘Sheriffs’ Expenses”; “Shakespeare’s Plu- 
tarch "; “The Titurel,” an Arthurian legend, by Miss 
J. Goddard ; and an article on Southwark, by Dr. Rendle, 
with illustrations. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Srarortn asks for the names of some memoirs, bio- 
graphies, or reminiscences which give a faithful record 
of the condition of each class in rural and manufacturing 
Yorkshire between 1770 and 1830, particularly in the 
West Riding. 

J. H. Crump (“The Pilgrimage of Princes ”).—See 
“N. & Q.,” 5S. vy. 88, 194, 434. 

W. F.—If not previously printed, they might prove 
very interesting. Perhaps you will kindly supply an 
introduction. 

C. Masoy.—We shall be happy to forward a prepaid 
letter. 

F. N. 

G. L. F.—In due course. 

W. C. B.—Fresh light has been thrown on the matter. 

K. 8.—See ante, p, 14. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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R. (“ German Church ”).—See ante, p. 135. 
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